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Journal 


\r a recent meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy 


| Edinburgh, Mr. Burnett N. H. Orphoot, F.R.1.B.A., 


selected an Associate Member of the Academy. 


[He NEW PREMISES 
\fost members of the R.I.B.A. 
wr how it is proposed to pay for the new Institute build- 
«in Portland Place which, as well have been seen from 
.e picture printed in the last JOURNAL, is now well on the 
ay towards completion. By far the greater part of the 
st will naturally come from the sale of the freehold of 
Conduit Street building which the Institute acquired 
931. The remainder, except for a small part covered 
the existing Premises Fund, which has accumulated 
tof income during the past few years, will, it is hoped, 
| be met from the proceeds of an appeal which will 
hortly be issued to members. Already, before the public 
irculation of the appeal, a considerable number of most 
venerous contributions have been received or promised 
from individual members of the Institute and from 
Allied Socicties. These first gifts, which will be 
iounced in detail when the appeal is published, have 
en the fund an excellent start, which it is sincerely 
oped will be maintained by every member who can 


will be interested to 


ord to contribute doing so as generously as possible. 
If contrary to expectations these three sources of 
enue do not produce enough to cover the cost of the 
ulding th 
is hoped that this will be unnecessary, since the annual 

st charge would be a financial burden on future 


Council proposes to issue debentures, but 


rs which must clearly be avoided if possible. 
Cost oF HosprraAL BUILDINGS 
Some months ago the Council appointed a small 
committee to prepare a report on the cost of 
spiial buildings and to submit evidence, if required, to 
Departmental Committee of ihe Ministry of Health on 
Cost of Hospitals and other Public Buildings. This 


published is a most 


wish to recommend to 


which will shortly be 
portant document, which we 


the attention of evervbody who is interested in the sub- 
1ect. Here eC 


spirited work which is being done daily by 


! 

again is practical evidence of the public- 
the R.IL.B.A 
for the benefit not only of its own members but for th 
whole community. his particular Report was prepare 
in the first place as private evidence, but, in the opinion 
of many of those who have read it, it contains so mucl 
valuable information that it deserves wider publication 
than was originally intended, accordingly it will shorth 
be obtainable from the R.I.B.A. at the cost of 1s. 6d. 
It is published as a 32 page pamphlet. The followin 
members of the Institute composed the Committe 

Mr. C. E. Elcock[F.], Chairman; Mr. H. M. Fairweather 
[F.|; Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A. |F.], Mr. T. A. Lodge: 
[F.]; and Mr. L. G. Pearson [F.]. Mr. J. M. Theobald, 


F.S.I., was also a member of the Committe: 


THe R.I.B.A. Dramatic Soctety 

When this number of the JouRNAL appears there will 
still be time to get tickets for the R.I.B.A. Dramatic 
Society's first performance, and we hope that no one will 
miss the opportunity. ‘The programme, in addition toa 
topical and, so we are given to understand with some 
apprehension, libellous skit by two members of the Society, 
includes two one-act plays, ** ‘The Bear” by 
and ** The Long Christmas Dinner” by Thornton Wilder. 
Many of the performers will already be well known to 
those members of the R.I.B.A. who have been lucky 


Asso- 


recent vears, The 


che HOY 


enough to see some of the famous Architectural 
ciation Christmas Pantomimes in 
knowledge that some part of the A.A.’s experience in play 
production and acting is behind this new R.1.B.A. ven- 
ture will be enough to commend the performance with- 
out further dissertation on our part except to add, for thi 
benefit of members in London and the Home Counties. 
that they will find a bilious-looking leaflet inserted in the 
JOURNAL which will give them all the information thi 

We often suspect that these leal- 
lets which distributed in such profusion are most 
generally disposed of with ease by opening the JouRNaAt 


are likely to need. 
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over the waste-paper basket. This particular leaflet fHE REBUILDING OF IMPERIAL ROME 
deserves better attention than that ! As Dr. Guido Calza showed in his paper on tiie “Vj, 
dell’ Impero and the Imperial Fora” the buildin: s of im. 
In future years the New Building will provide oppor- perial Rome have had many enemies in the past. Acts 0 
tunities, which we are sure every member has at one God and of man have contributed to their desi -uctio, 
time or another felt to be wanted, for the development of throughout the centuries they have had to withstand 
the social side of the R.I.B.A. All that the Council, earthquakes, lightning and fire, as well as consta:.t plun. 
through the social committee, has done during the past dering at the hands first of ignorant and uncultured bay. 
eighteen months to organise and encourage dances, barians and later of graceless Renaissance ent)})usiasts 
concerts and plays has been done with an eye on the possi- But one small contributory cause of their destruction ; 
bilities of Portland Place. Two things have been in the not generally known—that revealed in his Memoirs } 
Social Committee’s mind. First, to get by definite ex- the equivocal Benvenuto Cellini. Being prevented fron 
perience some idea of the possible development of these indulging in his usual recreations by fear of the plagu 
social activities before the move is made to Portland that was then raging in Rome, he used to amuse |liimse] 
Place, so that it may be known in good enough time v visiting the “‘ruinous edifices of the city where a num- 
what special provision is necessary; and, secondly, to ber of pigeons build their nests,” there to make drawings 
assure that when the Institute ts finally in its new home ind wax figures. But this praiseworthy occupation quick- 
no time need be wasted before its social activities are set ly palled and soon, he tells us, **] had a mind to divert my- 
going. Social events can clearly never be more thar self among the pigeons with my fowling piece.” He de- 
incidental to the life of a professional organisation, bi voted to this new recreation all the skilland ingenuit 
although incidental, they are very importa If the which he was capable and roamed delighted through «J 
started to become anything more than entertaining side- ruins of Rome with a polished fowling piece as bright as 
lines to the R.I.B.A.’s proper professional business« looking-glass and powder as fine as minutest dust, enjoy- 
is likely that they would also become as dull as most ing such sport that he would “often return home lade: 
organised gaiety, and the R.I.B.A. like an ocean cruise with pigeons of the largest size,” a boast which can be ot 


in which architecture is nothing more than an occasional! 
diversion. 


little consolation to those whose task it has been to repair 
the results of his carefree shooting. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 


PRESENTATION TO MR. HENRY VAUGHAN 


LANCHESTER, F.R.I.B.A. 


At THE Royat INsTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY, 9 APRII. 1934, 
THE PRESIDENT (Str Gries GILBERT Scott, R.A.) IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, 
said: This evening I have to perform one of the 
most pleasing of my presidential duties, and I am 
myself honoured in being privileged to present on 
behalf of His Majesty the King the Royal Gold 
Medal for 1934 to Mr. Henry Vaughan Lanchester, 
Fellow and Past Vice-President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

As most of you know, the Royal Gold Medal is 
onferred annually upon some distinguished archi- 
tect or man of science or letters who by his work has 
promoted or facilitated the knowledge of architecture 
the various branches of science connected therewith. 

Subject to His Majesty’s approval, the award is 
nade on the recommendation of the Council of the 
R.LB.A, 

To-night we meet to applaud the recipient of a 
vell-deserved honour, but I should like also to 
‘xpress our affection and our appreciation of those 
personal qualities which have endeared Mr. Lan- 
hester to all with whom he has come in contact 
uring a successful life of vigorous activity. 

Modern conditions are intensely competitive, and 


especially so in the architectural profession, where 
we have a system of open competition that has no 
parallel in the other professions ; the system of open 
competition is not only accepted by architects, but 
welcomed, as giving all an equal chance regardless 
of reputation or eminence. It is a hard school, and 
one success does not necessarily lead to other work: 
ome architects have had a success in competition 
and failed subsequently to make good; others have 
had success and have afterwards developed a general 
practice without the need of entering for further com- 
petitions. Others again—ana these are few—-have 
not only won one competition, but followed it up by 
winning many others, and among these few this year’s 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medai is a conspicuous 
example. Mr. Lanchester made his reputation by 
success in open competition, and he has accomplished 
an even more difficult feat—he has maintained that 
reputation by continual success in this exacting and 
difficult branch of architectural practice, and even 
now, in his 7oth vear, he is still winning competitions. 
Che profession rises in admiration for a man who has 
so often beaten them in a finely played game. 
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pleted externally, shows, like Cardiff and 1). ptford. 
the interesting influence of E. A. Rickards. 
The Hull Art School, Beckenham M inicipa| 
Buildings and Leeds University are importait work, 
which I have not had the pleasure of seeing, by 
apart from buildings, Mr. Lanchester | othe 
claims to honourable recognition. He was one cf th 
early exponents, if not one of the founders, of tow 
planning and civic design, which in recent year 
have come to occupy an important position in publi 
affairs, and it must be gratifying to Mr. Lanchest 
to see how his efforts and those of the men working» 
similar lines with him have resulted in an increasing 
recognition that town planning and civic design a 
not just fantastic dreams of long-haired gentlemen: 
modern conditions are compelling even the mo. 
unimaginative and hard-boiled materialist to recoy- 
nise that the disjointed and piecemeal reconstructio: 
that has been adopted in the past on grounds of im- 
mediate economy or from lack of courage, has n 
eventually resulted ina practical or even an cconom- 
ical solution of the problem; and it is being moi 
generally recognised that foresight and planning 
ahead on big lines is not only more economical i: 
the long run, but is becoming more and more a neces 
sity, if we are to avoid making confusion worse 
founded. 
There is, however, stl much to be done in getting 
our authorities to realise not only the desirability bu 
the necessity of planning ahead. But it is to M 
Lanchester, Sir Raymond Unwin and a number: 
Mr. Lanchester, with his partners (at different men like them that the community owes a debt 
times, Messrs. J. S. Stewart, E. A. Rickards, Geoffry gratitude for the valuable pioneer work that 
Lucas and T. A. Lodge), has been responsible for have accomplished, and which has led and ts leadin: 
many important buildings. Without going through to such important developments. 
a list of these many works, which would prove As a town planner, Mr. Lanchester has held mai 
tedious, |] must mention one or two with which I am important appointments, and as town plannin 
personally cL quainted: ad\ iser to the Government of India on the site Ol 
The Cardiff City Hall and Lay ourts gave a New Delhi, and to the Governments of Madras. | 
lead to civic developments affecting not only Cardiff United Provinces of Burma, and also the Protecto- 
but other towns throughout the country. ate of Zanzibar, his influence has spread far bes 
Mr. Lanchester and his partnet nd the archi- the confines of this country. 
tects Who followed their lead in developing the fin Mr. Lanchester, may 1 add my persona 


nN al 


civic centre in Cathavs Park ha lone a great deal gratulations and good wishes, and may yo 


to put Cardiffon the map and to transform it from spared many years to enjoy the honour, w 
trich but somewhat commonplace town into a justly will no doubt appreciate the more from the factt 
proud and dignified city. vour selection represents the choice of your bro 
Phen, there is Depttord wn 7 which has architects. I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to jou 
often caused me, when driving a car past it, to take me in acclaiming Mr. Henry Vaughan Lanches 
mv eve off the traflic—ifone day vou read of a motor The President having called upon two past Roy 
wcident there, involving your President, the charge Medalists, Mr. EF. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., F-S.. 
will be one of manslaughter against Mr. Lanchester. Dr. Percy 8. Worthington, M.A., F.SwA., toe 
Phe Central Hall, Westminster vhich we all Lancheste) to the platform, invested Mr. Lanch 
know so well and which w lope hortly to see com- the Royal Gold Mi dal On hehal} 0} Fis Map 1) thi 
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KINGswoop. SYDENHAM. Mr. 


Mr. HENRY VAUGHAN LANCHESTER [F.]: Mr. 
President, my Lord, ladies and gentlemen, I have great 
pleasure in returning my most heartfelt thanks for the 
great honour my professional brethren have done me. | 
feel thac honour very deeply on account of the extraordi- 
nary list of distinguished predecessors who have occupied 
this position, which it gives me such gratification to hold. 
[could talk for at least half an hour, perhaps for an hour, 
on the merits of these predecessors, but, unfortunately, the 
list is in the other room, and I will not trust my memory 
wo far as to the whole of them. We will therefore skip 
ver that portion of what ought really to be the theme ot 
mv remarks. 

[ shall therefore pass on to the point which has been 
relerred to by vour President, and that is my good fortune 

having had such very capable partners. I should like 
toadd to his remarks the fact that Mr. Stewart, the part- 
ner of my earlier competitive practice, was a Gold Medal- 
stolihe Royal Academy: and though Mr. Rickards never 
in my view, which 
perhaps the greatest exponent of 


took distinguished honours, he was 
may be a partial one 
modernised baroque that we have had in this country. 
Of course, I feel not exactly a fraud in having this Gold 
Medal. but I feel I am more or less representative of a 
greup. rather than of myself, because my partners, par- 
ul the first. Mr. Rickards, and afterwards others. 
did so much towards the work of the designs, some ol 
which are exhibited on the walls here this evening. My 
own work was, of course, very definite in its character: 11 
vas the initial conception of the general idea of a build- 
¥. but I was never permitted, at afl events in Rickards’s 
o do anything towards the absolute completion of 
conception. T knew that a complete building had to 
indows, for instance, but Rickards’s sculpturesque 
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Lanchester’s first 
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Ratt 


building, 1893 

ideas ran on the lines of a plastic classical conception, and 
his phrase was **Must you have a window there?” If I 
could have done without windows he would have been 
better pleased; but, somehow, we effected a compromise, 
and the result was a certain definite contribution towards 
architecture. I do not think many here can have failed to 
appreciate the importance of the influence on the archi- 
tecture of his period of my late partner Rickards, whose 
death in 1920 was his misfortune (and mine also). At that 
time I was very busily engaged in India, and, naturally, | 
looked to find a partner who would—not replace 
Rickards, since that would be impossible, but-—supply the 
deficiencies that I felt would result owing to my natural 
inability to be in two places at the same time. I found, in 
Geoflry Lucas, one who had a genuine feeling for archi- 
tectural expression: and for a number of years he took an 
important part in my work at home, which, at that time, 
just after the war, included a good deal of housing and 
urban development. 

My present partner, Mr. ‘T. 
then he and I have 
and formed a delighttul friendship, on rather different 

Ll. A. Lodge does not take the plac e that Rickards 


( id, pecause we are both contributing Lo the work whi h 


A. Lodge, joined us, and 


worked in most happy narmony 


since 


is being done now, and it would be diflicult to define ex- 
With Rickards it was com 


paratively easy, as is exen plified by the fact that I had to 


actly what share Wwe each take. 
do withoui windows as i ir as ] could: Lodge has nevel 
asked me to do without windows! ‘There is not, I think, 
the same feeling at the present day for the plastic archi- 
tecture of Rickards’s time: we have all of us to shift ow 
position a little with the times. We do not now attempt 
demarcation between our functions, 
in the old days. I can only re- 


to draw any line of 


as I used to feel desirable 
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iterate that I have, all through my life, felt the most keen 
indebtedness to my partners for the valuable support they 
have given to my work, and, as is obvious from the draw- 
ings on the walls, for the definite contribution they have 
made to the architecture of the buildings in which we 
have been concerned. 

I thank you, again, Mr. President, for having handed 
me this honour on behalf of the King and in the name of 
my professional brethren; I feel it would be difficult to 
express adequately my gratitude for the award. 

The RIGHT HON. LORD MACMILLAN: Mr. 
President, ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy to 
come to-night to Conduit Street in order to join in the 
iributes which have been paid to Mr. Lanchester. You, 
Mr. President, have dwelt upon the outstanding features 
of Mr. Lanchester’s career, but may [ add a contribution 
irom a special point of view? Mr. Lanchester has been a 
very good friend of the University of London, and I have 
no doubt it is because of my association with that Uni- 
versity that I have had the honour of being called upon 
to speak to-night. 

When London University acquired its marvellous site 
ol 105 acres in Bloomsbury and was confronted with the 
problem of accommodating on that site the numerous 
competing institutions whose various aspirations were 
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somewhat difficult to bring to a bearing, we naturally 
turned to that arch-planner Mr. Lanchester for advice, 
and it was to his ingenuity and his skill that we owed the 
first lay-out of what is probably one of the largest aca- 
demic plannings that have ever been carried out in any 
city. And let me, for a moment, be indiscreet and confide 
to you that the University is also indebted to Mr. Lan- 
chester for helping in guiding us in what, perhaps, was 
one of the happiest things which have ever befallen the 
University. I refer to the selection of Mr. Holden as ou 
architect. Mr. Lanchester, as our Advisor, was debarred 
from being himself the architect of the new University 
buildings, but that did not deter him from most gener- 
ously helping us with his advice, and I think all will agree 
that the University has been singularly fortunate in se- 
curing the services and the inspiration of Mr. Holden for 
this great scheme. I remember, sir, it was in this room 
that I had first the pleasure of meeting Mr. Holden, when 
he was the recipient of one of the medals of the Institute, 
and, in his modest way, described to us that he had a 
sudden vision which enabled him to design the remark- 
able building associated with St. James’s Station. I was 
greatly struck by the way in which he described the in- 
spiration of the architect. he inspiration of your pro- 


fession is the true artist’s inspiration. Sometimes even 
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lawvers have it. [remember a great lawyer, a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 


explaining 
how when he found himself in the presence 


of difficulties 
and problems. some apparently insoluble, he laid them 
aside for a little, and then when he came ick to them 


after an interval he often found that the foe had lifted 


and the whole landscape seemed to opet fore him, 
so that what was diflicult before seemed mee quite 
simple. All of vou who have carried ou reat buriding 
schemes and other works of genius must ki ewavin 
which these solutions come to vou Ot proauct 
of your work and training. but ult nspiration 
Mr. Lanchester has had the happy gi { devoting h 
remarkable talents to what. I think. ( he most 
important branches of vour professi nterested 
himself in what one may call the soc d f architec- 
ture. He was at one time Lecturer on Civic De 
l niversity, and he has devoted himse to tl I Spc ( 
the architect’s service to the com: 11) hich is dail 
becoming more important. We é 1 tors of the 
mustakes of those who did not study these problems, and 
it has cost us and is costing us a great deal of money to 
put them right. If we had had such friends as M 
Lanchester a hundred vears ago the matte mild have 
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been very different. Therefore, let us pay all honour to 
those who are developing that great branch of civi 
work. But, ladies and gentlemen, I would rather make 
my contribution to this evening’s ceremony, not in m\ 
own feeble words but by quoting a single sentence of one 


of the Rudvard 


greatest. masters of English prose, 
Kipling: 

“Recognition by one’s equals and betters in one’ 
own craft 1s a reward of which a man may be un 
tshamedly proud.” 
Sir’ RAYMOND 

Presid 


ether it is a greater privilege or a greater pleasure to 


UNWIN Past-President Mh 


it. mv Lord, ladies and gentlemen, I do not knov 


able to take part in this ceremony to-night. 
Phe President has been able authoritatively LO spedn 
{ Mr. Lanchester’s work in building; I should like to put 


a word or two about his work in town planning. M 
Lanchester has made a verv notable contribution to that 
side. which is a erowing side, of the work of design. He 
has been notable both in precept and practice, and per- 
haps the value of his work in his practice in India is not 
juite so much known here as it should be. His report on 
Pown Planning in Madras, which was published as long 
0 as 1915, is itself a very able treatise on the applica- 
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tion of Town Planning to India. And his book on Th 
Art of Town Planning esti .blishe s the fact that town plan- 
ning, whatever else it may be, is also an art; establishes it 
in a very valuable manner. 

It is his very human and tolerant approach to the sub- 
ject, his grasp of the sociologit al aspet I to hich vou, 
my Lord, have already referred—which distinguishe 
Mr. Lanchester: he sees the importance of the humans, 
who are, after all, the creatures for whom we plan, and 


on that 





for whose life the city exists; it is his empl 
aspect of the subject that has been so important. We 
could, any of us, conscientiously decide what is good foi 
India - the way of town planning, 
: but Mr. Lanchester followed the much 
cult aead of trving to find out what 
India as Indians wish it. And therein he made a notabl 
contribution to the application of this aspect of our work 
to other peoples. 
view of the Indian, his traditions, his instincts and to 
appreciate his scale of values, his ideals of social and 
family life and of a civic community. He sougl 
to rouse the desire for town planning 
merely to impose a plan upon them. Very different 
the enjoyment of the child 

in the purchase of peppermints, from his feelings when 


and other matters. as 


we see more difhi- 


would b rood tor 


He sought to undertand the point of 


in fact, 


the Indians, not 


in spending his own penny 


given the tablet doses which are imposed him by 
the doctor. Mr. Lanchester has, in his work, very ably 
recognised that difference, and we owe him a great debt 
of gratitude, and, I am sure, India owes him a great debt 
of gratitude for that sympathetic approach to the subject 
Mr. Lanchester has further realised that town planning 
is itself an art; that it does, in the end, come down to a 
broad problem of design; and that, as such, it must be 
based on much science ——s ing, sanitation, econo- 
mics and many othe1 wa inches: but that these, by them- 
selves, are not enough. He says, “Without rination 
no amount of logic will produce a good pla Mii 
chester is famous for the production of good planning 
and I think we may draw the conclusion t1 he is no 
without the faculty of imagination. Elsewher: his bool 
he says, “Surely, if the art of town plann d us 
anywhere, it must be to the restoration of i » the 
position thev once held as focal points 11 the msidered 
harmony which man, at all periods of civilis n, endea- 
voured to evolve by a studied revision ot mment 
in order to bring it into conformity with his p ogi 
and economic needs.” 

Town planning is a wide problem in desi ( n for 
convenience, design for hum n for 
beauty. These are not the same, ut tne ! nsepar- 
able, just as the physical, mental and est! r spiritual 
needs of men are not in the least alike, but nevertheless 
are inseparable. We h ive to-nI ht to honout not ible 
designer, and we acclaim him as such. M I add that, 


apart from other claims, he has deserved ld medal for 
having introduced Mrs. Lanchester t [Institut 

Dr. PERCY S. WORTHINGTON. M.A., F.S.A. [7 
Mr. President, my Lord, ladies 
much appreciate the opportunity of adding vy words 


and gentlemen, I very 
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to what has already been said; but as I understai:d that 
ny limit is to be three minutes it will not be very much 
that I shall say. 


It seems many years since our enthusiasm was firs, 
aroused by the work of Mr. Lanchester and Mr. Rick- 
ards, Mr. Lanchester has been spared for many years, 
and the results of his work, which can now be seen in the 
drawings on these walls, show how great is his versatility 
in planning and design; I would lay emphasis ov this 
question of planning. A building rises from it plan, 
and Mr. Lanchester’s planning is so admirable that as 


one goes through the list of his buildings and looks at the 
planning one wonders at the skill displayed. He has 
given us here in England many examples of nearly every 
kind of public building, and, as in the case of some other 
architects of whom we are proud, he has made his mark 
in outlying parts of our Empire. A thousand years hence, 
when the names of their architects may be forgotten, 
those buildings will remain to show of what the great 
British Empire was capable. There is much to be said 
for the permanent record of the names of architects on 
their buildings, some of them at any rate. A discreet 
interval between the erection and the inscription might 
1m some Cases be kinder. 

Mr. Lanchester has been a fighter all his life, and his 
competition record is remarkable, and we still see him 
taking a winning hand in the important competitions 
of the day. An assessor, on entering a room where count- 
less drawings are hung, finds to his delight that some of 
them stand out as almost certain winners. I remember 
going to see the competition designs for the Liverpool 
Cathedral, and coming away with the impression that I 
had seen one Cathedral and a good number of large 
parish churches; that seemed to be an example in illus- 
tration of what I say. I had another personal one, in 
which, in an important recent competition, of which I 
vas the assessor, decision was made easy by the presence 
of an outstanding design, which turned out to be that of 
Lanchester and Lodge; it was the competition for the 
buildings of the Leeds University. The University 
Authorities had hung the drawings in an empty house 

hich belonged to them, and they had appointed an 
official to look after me. He came to see me each day and 
ought me tea and made up the fires. One day he 
burst out with something which had evidently been on 
his mind some time. He said, ** Well, sir, how long may it 

ive taken these ‘ere architects to make these drawings?” 
[ said, **I don’t know, but I should think a good many 


mths.” He scratched his head and said “Well. 
here’s something in being a head porter, after all!” 
Chat was a comment on the competitive system, and one 
may attach the more importance to it in that he evidently 


approved of my award. 


None of us must forget the long and loyal service to 
architecture 


which Mr. Lanchester has given, of his 

isdom and his experience, and it gives me the vers 

itest possible pleasure to make a small contribution 

in appreciation of an old friend and his work, and in 
congratulation on this occasion. 
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WILLIAM 


MACKAIL, 


BY PROFESSOR 7. W. 


HIS lecture is attached to 

the series given in the Vic- 

toria and Albert Museum 
on various phases of English art 
during the last three months, and 
ithas been placed well before the 
closing of the Morris Exhibition, 
andas nearas possible to the actual 
centenary of William Morris's 
birth on 22 March 1834. As you 
will have noticed, it is not, as the 
others were, illustrated by lantern 
sides. For this there are obvious 
reasons. In the first place, I do not 
propose, as indeed I am not quali- 
fied, to discuss technicalities of the 
arts of pattern-designing, weaving, 
dyeing, or printing. Considera- 
tion of the work from the side of 
technique is more for experts in the 
various arts which Morris practised as a designer, a 
researcher or explorer, and an executant. Also the 
exhibition of his work as a designer and artificer in 
the North Court, with which no doubt you are all 
already familiar, presents examples of all that could 
be imperfectly shown by photographs: in this, as else- 
where, the actual object is more stimulating and 
much more instructive than any number of neces- 
sarily imperfect reproductions. 

The Morris Movement, as it is conveniently called, 
touched constructive and decorative art on all its 
sides; what is essential to bear in mind is that all his 
work was the outcome of a single personality inspired 
by a single purpose. That purpose was expressed by 
him while still an undergraduate at Oxford in words 
characteristically simple and straightforward, but of 
endless and universal application—*‘the bettering of 
the world in so far as lies in me.”’ To put it otherwise, 
it was the reconstitution of life by bringing beauty 
and order out of confusion and ugliness. From this 
central standpoint lines radiated in all directions. As 
a poet and writer of romances, a craftsman and 

*A lecture given by Prosessor Mackail at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum on 22 March. 
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manufacturer, or a socialist, he 
lived and worked towards this 
single object which covered his 
whole sphere of life. When he had 
occasion to describe himself by a 
single word, the term of designer 
was the word that he chose. 

The term architecture in its 
largest meaning, as applied not 
merely to building but to the entire 
material and social fabric ofhuman 
life, covers the whole range over 
which his activity extended. On its 
material side it was, as the word it- 
self implies, the mistress-art, to 
which the other specific arts, and 
the handicrafts associated with 
them, were ancillary. Here I will 
quote—for the incisiveness of 
Morris’s own words would be 
blurred by any paraphrase—a few sentences from one 
of his most valuable writings, on the whole of which 
no study can be too carefully bestowed. That is the 
lecture *“* On the Lesser Arts of Life,” given by him as 
one of a course delivered in support of the S.P.A.B. 
in 1881 and published in the volume of collected 
papers entitled Architecture, Industry and Wealth. 

“What I mean by art is some creation of man 
which appeals to his emotions and his intellect by 
means of his senses. 

‘“We have two kinds of art: one of them would 
exist even if men had no needs but such as are essenti- 
ally spiritual, and only accidentally material or 
bodily. The other kind, called into existence by ma- 
terial needs, is bound no less to recognise the aspira- 
tions of the soul, and receive the impress of its striving 
towards perfection. 

Not only is it possible to make the matters needful 
to our daily life works ef art, but there is something 
wrong in the crvilisation which does not do this; if 
our houses, our clothes, our household furniture and 
utensils are not works of art, they are either wretched 
makeshifts, or what is worse, degrading shams of 
better things. 
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I consi O mean 
1] +} , ‘ 
| li 


Ik al Line 


“Architecture in its wider sens« 
the art of creating and building wit 
ances fit for carrying on a dignified and happy life. 


The arts | have to speak of?’—these he enumerates as 
pottery, glass-making, weaving, dveing, pattern- 
printing on cloth and paper, furniture and dress 

“are a part, and comparatively a small part, of archi- 


tecture considered in that light.’’ 


When he had taken his degree at Oxford, he meant 
to become an architect in the technical sense. He 


idin 


apprenticed himself to Street, the ° exponent 
of the revived Gothic which was then at its culmina- 
tion. Street’s senior clerk was then Philip Webl 

with whom Morris formed an intimate and enduring 
friendship. It is interesting to notic Webb’ 
successor in Street’s office was Norman Sh w. The 
genius of these three men brought abo evolution 
in domestic architecture, and in its ration and 


equipment, throughout England, and to no small 
extent on the Continent and in America 
But Morris himself did not pursue the profession to 


which he had apprenticed himself. For office work 


r4 Api 
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he had neither inclination nor a Dar- 
ticular aptitude. He was never fied 
unless he was working with his ewn | ands: 
not only designing, but executing | Wn 
designs. But bevond this, he fell for time 
inder the domination of Rossetti, for \ hom 
art meant painting. Under the in! vence 
of that imperious and dictatorial son- 
ality Morris worked hard for a ir or 
more at a school of art in drawing from the 
life and painting in oil and water-colour, 


But the production of easel pictures was 
not what he wanted to de, and the fey 
remaining specimens show very imperfect 
iechnical accomplishment. The human 
figure he recognised as being beyond his 
scope; even for the birds and beasts in his 
decorative work he generally had recourse 
to drawings made for him by Webb. Two 
qualities he had pre-eminently: a faultless 
eye for colour, and an unsurpassed, per- 
haps unequalled, sense of pattern-design- 
ing. To those who did not know him well, 
and even to those who did, it was a per- 
petual marvel how those eyes, which never 
seemed to look at anything, saw everything 
at a single glance, and never forgot what 
they had once seen; and how those clumsy- 
looking hands executed the most minutely 
elaborate designs with incredible swiftness 
and complete certainty. 

The formation, in 1861, of the firm of Morris, 
Marshall, Faulkner and Company, Fine Art Work- 
men in Painting, Carving, Furniture and the Metals 

o it was described in its original prospectus— arose 
out of Morris’s plans, after his marriage in 1859, for 
making a home for himself which should be satisfving 
in structure, equipment and decoration. The house 
itself was built in an orchard at Upton, near Bexley 
Heath; it is still there, practically intact; the plans, 
drawn by Webb, who had just set up as an indepen- 
dent architect, are in the North Court of the Museum 
now. It was a trial-piece in a wholly new kind ot 
architecture, in strong reaction against the fashion 
then prevalent, described by Morris as a square box 
a lid; the name of Red House given to it was 
sufficient to identify it in the neighbourhood beyond 
any misunderstanding. In the next generation this 
new siyle became prevalent, and now after 70 years 


ve 
With 


is even regarded as no less antiquated than the era o! 


stucco and slate which it superseded. 
It was when the shell of the house, with its fine 
proportions, its brick walls and high-pitched ule roof, 
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THe Rep House, 
Built for William Morris t 


its oak staircase and gallery and flooring, stood com- 
plete but empty that the real trouble began. Onlyina 
few cases was there anything to be bought ready made 
that satisfied him as fit to be in the house. Beautiful 
pieces of old furniture, Persian or Bokhara carpets, 
Dutch tiles, blue china for household use, could 
be picked up, and, being out ef fashion, at moderate 
ost. But for the most part everything had to be 
specially designed, one might say re-invented. Under 
this impulse the work of the firm (which was in the 
main the work of Morris himself) expanded and 
amified. Metal-work and jewellery and painted 
les were gradually dropped. So was glassware, 
apart from stained glass windows, which became, as 
they still remain, one of the most important branches 
1 the firm’s work. Furniture—tables, chairs, cup- 
joards, and cabinet-making of all sorts—was mainly 
rom Webb’s designs. Morris’s own unequalled 
genius for pattern-designing found scope in what be- 
came, apart from window-glass, the leading product 
of the firm; that is to say, textiles, printed cloth and 
paper-hangings, and later the magnificent high-warp 
tapestries of which some examples are being ex- 
hibited now. For the general public, the staple pro- 
ducts of the workshops, first at Queen’s Square, 


HEATH 
v Philip Webb in 1859 


BEXLEY 


Bloomsbury, and from 1881 onwards at Merton 
Abbey, were the printed cottons and paper-hangings 
known as Morris chintzes and Morris wall-papers. 
Later were added silk damasks, woven wool and silk 
tapestries, woven rugs and carpets. In pattern-design 
for all these, Morris’s outflow of invention was swift 
and endless. But he also studied and mastered, by 
experiment and practice with his own hands, all the 
technical processes involved in their manufacture: in 
particular, the arts of weaving and dyeing. He re- 
discovered and reinstated the lost or submerged vege- 
table dyes, indigo and madder in particular. He 
would often be up at daybreak on a summer morning 
working for hours at his loom in his own house.-at 
Hammersmith before going on to the business of the 
day. He spent long times at Leek with Thomas 
Wardle in perfecting the art and mastering the prac- 
tice of dyeing; his own indigo vats at Merton Abbey 
were like children to him. In those premises—you 
can see some pen-and-ink drawings of them in the 
North Court—with their long, low weather-boarded 
and tile-roofed workshops, their wide bleaching 
green, a daisied and buttercupped meadow stretch- 
ing away to the fragment of the old Abbey wall, the 
clear stream of the Wandle running through them 
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by willows and flower beds, the ideals of work made 
a pleasure and the factory humanised were more 
nearly approached than they had ever been since the 
industrial revolution took full effect. 


One important product of the firm, examples of 


which may be found all over Great Britain, and some 
also in America, | mere 
mention. It is not and could not be 
in this exhibition except by a few small 
That was the designing and executing of stained glass 
windows—mainly in churches, but also, on a smaller 
scale, in secular buildings and private houses. I will 
only mention two, as easily accessible and as mat king 
the earliest and latest stages of this art in his hands: 
for the former, the exquisite jewel-like glass (of the 
early ’sixties) in the choir of Waltham Abbey; for the 
latter, the four magnificent windows in St. Philip’s, 
Birmingham, designed in 1886, and the last of them 
only completed after Morris’s death. The cartoons by 
Burne-Jones for two of these last are in the Museum. 
From first to last Morris and Burne-Jones worked in 
this branch of art in constant co-operation and com- 
plete harmony; they were of one mind and one 
spirit. After the foundation in 1877 of the S.P.A.B. 


must pass over with a 
represented 


pier Cs. 
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the Anti-Scrape was the short name by whic’, it was 
familiarly known—Morris set up a self-denyiiig ord. 
nance against his own modern windows, |owevye; 


much they might continue or reinstate the medieyal 
tradition, being placed in any medieval building. 
One of the very few exceptions he made to this ry}, 
was the set of windows replacing others of very ugh 
modern glass in the beautiful thirteenth-centun 
chancel of St. Margaret’s, Rottingdean. 

Mural decoration stands first on the list of works 
catalogued in the original prospectus of the firm 
For executing it on any extensive scale there was 
little opportunity; it was mainly confined to colour- 
schemes and diapered or patterned walls and ceil- 
ings. The Green Dining-room, now rechristened thy 
Morris room, in this Museum is almost the only, as it 
was the first, instance of a scheme of mural cecora- 
tion fully executed. It was designed and carried out 
by Morris and Webb jointly, Burne-Jones also con- 
tributing the figure-panels inserted in the woodwork. 
After between 60 and 70 years the original decora- 
tion is intact, except that the ceiling had to be re- 
painted, preserving the same design, after it had been 
blackened by long exposure to the gas-lit chandeliers. 








A VIEW OF THE MERTON ABBEY WorKs 


BY THE SIDE OF THE RIVER WANDLE 
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THe CuHintz PrRintiING RooM AT THE MERTON ABBEY Works 


More fully perhaps than any other single piece of 


work it materialises the early effect of the whole 
movement at the time when it was still to the outer 
vorld unpopular and unintelligible. 

lime does not allow here more than a bare men- 
tion of the other fields in which Morris practised the 
lecorative arts and put new life into them: em- 
woidery, cabinet-making, the production of beauti- 
‘ully written and beautifully illuminated manuscripts, 
ind what was his chief and most engrossing occupa- 
ion during the last six or seven years of his life, the 
ziving of a new direction to the art of printing, and 
raising it again to the position of a fine art in the 


lullest sense, such as it had been in the latter part of 


the fifteenth century. The Kelmscott Press initiated 
revolution in printing the operation of which has 


ven both widespread and profound. Many further 


B 


developments have taken place since; all of them owe 
material suggestion and inspiration, many their direct 
impulse, to the pioneer work of Morris, culminating 
in the magnificent Kelmscott Press Chaucer. 

One of the motives—only a subsidiary one—which 
led him to take up the art of printing was a desire to 
bring out his own writings, or some of them, in a 
more dignified and beautiful form than was prac- 
ticable at the ordinary printing presses. Before he left 
Oxford he had discovered himself to be a poet; by 
middle life he had won a secured place in English 
poetry. The question might be raised whether it is as 
a poet or a craftsman that he will take the highest 
place in history. Yet the question itself is perhaps 
misleading: for to him poetry was the same creative 
art applied to the material of language as was applied 
to other fabrics or materials; but with this difference, 
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that language was the subtlest, the most flexible and 
most expressive, of all the fabrics in which art could 
embody itself. Thus it was that throughout he led 
two lives: one of strenuous practical activity as a 
manufacturer and artificer, in the practice and busi- 
ness management of the productive and decorative 
arts; the other an inner life, apart and alone, in a 
world of dreams, of brooding thought and romanti 


imagination. 


him, ‘‘to need no one.’ He was often far away by him 
self, in the thirteenth century, or in the heroic ages of 
ancient Greece or ofearly Iceland, orin some land East 


of the Sun, in a fabulous past or an imaginary future. 
It was in the full flood of the expansion of the firm’s 
work that he wrote The Earthly Parad [t was while 
deeply engaged in retrieving the 
dyeing and its kindred industries that he 

greatest poem, the epic of Sigurd the Volsung, 
vears earlier, in the interval between his absorption in 
the crafts first of weaving and then of dveing, he had 
become simultaneously engrossed in the | 
of the illuminated MSS., some of which ars 
in the North Court now, and in planning and writing 
Love is Enough, the most elaborate in structure and ex- 
quisite in pattern of all his poems. And in later years 


lost art of indigo- 


wrote his 
as a few 


yroduction 


in a case 


his work at the Kelmscott Press went on along- 
side of the output of that stream of prose 
romances which only ceased with his last illness. 
And the opening of that period is marked by 
the coalescence of his earlier medizvalism and 
his final futurism in what is perhaps the most 
remarkable of all his writings, .4 Drean John 
Ball. 

This combination, in which he stands almost 


unique, of the “dreamer of dreams, born out of my 


due time,’ as he described himself in the most 
famous single line of his poetry, and the man of 
action who naturally and easily gathered others 
round him, who had an immediate practical effect on 
all the people, as on all their work, with whom he 
came into contact. and whose visible and tangible 
output in production was enormous, made him 
difficult to understand as a single personalitv. Many 


of his friends. with a less central standpoint and a less 
inclusive sphere, were often perplexed the way in 
which, as one of them said, “he led us a dance.”’ But 


himself he always knew exactly what he 
he always, in a different sense from that 


meant; and 
in which 


the words are generally used, did exactly what he 
liked. 
Of his philosophy, if the word m: 


lay beneath or behind all his tl 


used of what 


ought and action, the 


‘*He seemed,” his best friends said of 
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fullest and clearest statement is perhaps giv: 
“Wisdom of Brynhild” in the epic of Sigurd. 


in the 


the present day as when it was writte1 
century ago. 
Be wis« 
\nd scatter its seed from thy hand in the field of 1 cop! 


praise 


. and cherish thine hope in the freshness of th 


Chen fair shall it fall in the furrow, and some the 
speed 


\nd the sons of men shall marvel at the blos 


But some the earth shall speed not, nay. rather the o! 


1wavell 


all waft it away from thy longing—and a gift to the Gods 


nthouhearest the fool rejoicing. and he saith “Ih 


wrong was better than right, and hate tu 
at the last, 
And we 

asleep, 


For so 


reap 


strove for nothing at all, and the Gods 


orld a-growing that the evi 


\ 
good Is the W 


Phen loosen thy sword in the scabbard and settle the helm 


thine head, 


Fon en betraved are mighty, and great are the rongtu 


aQi. 


Wilt thou do the deed and repent it? thou hadst be 
born. 


peen 
be oul- 


Wilt thou do the deed and exalt it? then thy fame shall 


wornl, 


Thou shalt do the deed and abide it, and sit on thy thro 
high 

\nd look on today and tomorrow as those that never cl 

People are apt to think of the world of imagina- 
tion and the world of action as separate and mutual! 
exclusive. Morris saw deeper. Experience add 
io instinct had taught him that just so far as they wei 
separated, both were spoiled. It was only in a life: 
action and production that imagination could wor 
freely. It was only through the life of imagination tha 
effective action could be carried on or genuine a! 
produced. For indeed the very word art meant! 
him a combination and fusion of the highest imag 
nation with the commonest employment. “Ifa cha 
can’t compose an epic poem while he’s weaving 
tapestry.’ he said in one of his vivid phrases, “‘he ha 
better shut up; he'll never do any good at all.” Con 
versely, the man who was weaving tapestry, or el: 
ployed on any other manual labour, 
doing anv good at all if he was not doing it wil 
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ion and with pleasure. All work so done was 


imagin 
art: and art was the joy cf life. 
Hence art, in any real sense, was not, or at least 


ought not to be, an abstract and lonely thing, but the 
joint energy of minds and hands working on common 
sympathy. This social idea reached him first in the 
shape ol a little group of friends; then of a larger asso- 
iation of workers: it took full shape in the famous 
phrase of his mature years, ‘‘art by the people and for 
the people, a joy to the maker and the user,” and in 
the ideal towards the embodiment of which in ima- 
sination, and its gradual and tentative realisation in 
tact, his later life was devoted, of a fully socialised 
commonwealth. 

The Earthly Paradise is the name which 
Morris gave to the central body of his poetry. 
[he framework of the poem is a search for an 
arthly paradise in some definite place, which 
yas sought for and not found. because it did not 
exist. The whole body of the poems is an earthly 
paradise of the poet’s invention into which the 


reader of them may step aside for a while out of 


the actual world for rest and enjoyment ; a shadowy 
island built amid the beating of the sea, he calls it. 
ike the imaginary island which the Wanderers 
wught in vain. But the finding and winning of an 
earthly paradise in this world itself, the making of it 
here, was the goal towards which, more and more 
learly as life went on, he set his eyes. The arts re- 
reated and knit together into one vital organic art 
filling the whole field of hfe ; the people re-created 
and knit together into one vital organic common- 
wealth ; the coming of mankind into its predestined 
inheritance; life not empty nor made for nothing 

this was his ideal, this the foundation of his belief. 
Meanwhile he carried on his work patiently from 
dav to day, and exhorted others by word and example 
io carry on theirs, “not living like fools and fine 
gentlemen, and not beaten by the muddle, but like 
ood fellows trying by some dim candle-light to set 
ur workshop ready against to-morrow’s daylight.” 


The occasion does not serve for any discussion of 


the large and varied volume of his poetry. It was, 
a I have said, partly his relaxation, partly the 
application of art, as he understood and practised 
art, to language, so as to make the life of the house 
veautitul with stories and music just as the house 
self was to be furnished with things serviceable, 
hapely, beautifully designed and coloured. When 
he was publishing in 1889 his prose romance, The 
Roots of the Mountains, it occurred to him that the 
tile page would look better if it were filled up with 
4 solid block of lettering between the title and the 
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A SETTLE IN THE Rep Hovst 


Designed by William Morris Rossetti 


the paintings are by 


publisher’s imprint. Accordingly he wrote these 


verses and had them printed there: 


Whiles carried o’er the iron road 
We hurry by some fair abode; 
fhe garden bright amidst the hay. 

the yellow wain upon the way, 

Che dining men, the wind that sweeps 
light locks from off the sun-sweet heaps, 
ihe gable grey, the hoary roof, 

Here now, and now so far aloof. 
tlow sorely then we long to stay 
And midst its sweetness wear the day 
And ‘neath its changing shadows sit, 
And feel ourselves a part of it. 

Such rest. such stay, I strove to win 
With these same leaves that lie herein 
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DESIGNED BY PHILIP 


ENES FROM THI 


C/ABINEI 


No better comment could be made, no more 
illuminating light could be thrown, on the whole 
volume of his imaginative writings, from the early 
poems and prose stories of his undergraduate days to 
the romances of his last years, and the exquisite 
lyrics of the same period, in which may be scen the 
direct touch and easy mastery of the accomplished 
artist. In his central constructional 
power, the sense of design, and the application to 
design of rich and continuous ornament, are alike 
remarkable. But may sometimes feel that the 
ornament is too rich, and the constructional artifice 
is carried further than can make effective appeal to 
anyone but an expert craftsman. As is the 
with Tennyson also, the final simplicity of the 
artist's work is perhaps the most finally satisfving of 
all his achievements. Let me more¢ 
instance. From the beautiful, but what may be felt 
to be the crowded, embroidery of The Earth 
Paradise one turns with keener and more quiet 
delight to the entire simplicity of a piciure like 
this, of the girl coming down from her attic in the 
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one 


Case 


quote one 
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WeEB3 IN 1861 AND PAINTED BY WILLIAM 


Morris 
ST. GEORGE 


LEGEND O1 
summer morning, while the housewife is kindling 
the breakfast fire: 

\ll things I saw at a glance: 
The quickening fire-tongues leapt 
lhrough the crackling heap of sticks, 
And the sweet smoke up from it crept : 
And close to the very hearth 
Che low sun flooded the floor, 
And the cat and her kittens played 
In the sun by the open door. 
he garden was fair in the morning. 
And there in the road he stood 
Bevond the crimson daisies 
\nd the bush of southernwood. 
Simple, is it not? but with that distilled and 
masterly simplicity which throws on common dail 
objects the essential light of poetry. 

His place among the poets is secure. His rank 
among the poets it still rests with ages more remote 
than this from his own to determine—if, indeed, it 
be proper to speak of ranks in the fellowship of the 
undying, where all are in a sense equal, with the 
equality of brotherhood. The lesson which Morris 
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impress! most deeply on those who knew him is to 
be founc' neither in his handicraft nor in his poetry, 
nor in ‘he express teaching of those later years in 
which he was a missionary of Socialism. It was the 
lesson of a life lived simply, courageously and straight- 
forward!y. a life without false shame, guided by an 
almost «hildlike dutifulness. His final message to us 
rests upon two words—courage and hope. All his 
life he had been trying to do what. as time went on, 
he saw more and more clearly was, in the actual 
condition of things, impossible. But that was only a 


reason the more for altering the actual condition of 


things, not for losing hope or faltering in courage. 
The circle in which he lived was one of specially 
gifted men; Morris’s own work in art was great and 
plendid. This is how he speaks of both, in one of the 
latest, the most fully considered, and the most deeply 
jgnificant of his writings. “I do not believe,”’ he 
says, “in the possibility of keeping art alive by the 
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action, however energetic, of a few groups of speci- 
ally gifted men and their small circle of admirers 
amidst a general public incapable of understanding 
and enjoying their work. All worthy art must be in 
the future, as in the past, the eutcome of the aspira- 
tions of the people towards the beauty and the true 
pleasure of life. This is the art which I look forward 
to, not as a vague dream, but as a certainty, founded 
on the general well-being of the people. It is true 
that the blossom of it I shall not see ; vet we are 
even now seeing the seed of it beginning to germinate. 
No one can tell now what form that art will take : 
but it is certain that it will not depend on the whim 
of a few persons, but on the will of all.” 

Thus this exhibition is not a collection of frag- 
ments of the dead work of a dead man, but the 
symbol of a work which is still living and fertile, 
the record of a faith and an enerev which are not 
dead, but alive. 
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HE Forest, A Tapestry MADE IN 1887 


The animals were designed by Philip Webb 
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THE R.I.B.A. BADGE 
THE STORT OF VARIATIONS ON A THEME 

Anvbody who knows what vile devices have been per- a good epigram, a good badge will express tlic fulles 
petrated in the name of Heraldry may well be thankful possible meaning with the greatest economy of ticans, 
that Professor T. L. Donaldson and his fellow founders of Somewhere or other Robert Byron aptly pointed the 
the R.I.B.A. had the wisdom and taste to choose tor the difference between what he called “‘fusion’”? and “ally. 
Institute a badge of such excellent simplici ind of sion” in architectural symbolism. The perfect svmbpo 


relies on a fusing into its content of the inherent charac. 
teristics of the body symbolised, the less perfect symbp! 
relies simply on allusive reference. As an architectural 
example Dance’s Old Newgate contained, as it were buil: 
into its very being, the essence of **Prison’’; the building 
that succeeded it, with indeed a vastly more difficult char- 
acter to symbolise, might be almost any civic building hu 
for the allusive symbol of the figure on the dome top. 
However successfully it may fulfil its purpose as a symbol, 
no heraldic device can escape entirely from the triteness o! 
mere allusion, and critics might say that a badge which 
relies principally on a column, two lions and a thing 
called a mural crown with a motto **Usui civium Deco: 
urbium” is allusive if anything is. Our reply could, how- 
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hic [He SEAL DESIGNED BY T, L. DONALDSON IN 163! 


such inherent architectural quality. Some people might 
question the necessity for an Institute to possess any 
badge, but the reasons for a clear device are derived from 
more than custom, which is strong enough; a good 
badge serves exactly the same purpose for an Institute 
as it served for the medieval lord—a pictorial epigram 
that can be easily memorised to express the idea of the 
Institute in the most easily comprehended terms. — Like 











Fic. 2.—A BapGe OF THE SocreTy OF ENGINEERS 1834 Fic 


. 3.—AN EARLY VERSION OF THE BAnGE 
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ever, be to compare our badge with the high-faluting 
heraldry that has usually sufficed for institutions. Not 
least was the Institute wise in choosing a badge only 


instead oi a full coat of arms such as is possessed by many 
other learned societies and by every bright new chartered 
Borougl. Civil heraldry in particular has descended to 
ter depths of banal reference than any other and we 


grea 

cannot efrain from quoting the amazing arms carried 
by the town of Crewe, in which, on the four quarters of a 
shield, are pretty little pictures—drawn in full per- 
spective. which is a deadly heraldic sin—typifying four 


ages of transport—a canal, a stage coach, a_pack- 
horse and two gay people riding pillion, over which is a 
mantled helmet surmounted by a mural coronet and on 
the top of that a proud and shiny railway engine and 
tender! ‘The R.I.B.A. might quite easily have received a 
coat no less fantastic since the pictorial heraldry of the 
early nineteenth century was as strange as any, as is 
shown by the well-known grant of arms to Lord Nelson 
after the battle of the Nile and by the badge of the 
old Society of Engineers (Fig. 2). 

Luckily the R.I.B.A. escaped the embarrassing bland- 
ishments of the College of Heralds and was content to con- 
fer upon itself our bold column and lion badge which in 
heraldic jargonisdescribed as follows :—(Bye-laws, tst May 
1837) Gules, two lions rampant guardant, or, support- 
ing a column marked with lines chevron proper, all 
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Fic. 4.—THuHE FIRST BADGE TO BE GENERALLY USED 
Designed in 1836-37 and in use until 1891 
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Fic. 5.—THE BADGE DESIGNED BY J. H. METCALFE IN 18Q1 
AND IN GENERAL USE UNTIL Ig93I 


standing ona base of the same. A garter surrounding the 
whole with the inscription “Institute of British Archi- 
tects anno salutis MDCCCXXXIV,” being the date of 
the foundation of the Society, above a mural crown 
proper and beneath the motto “Usui civium Decori 
urbium.” 

Previous to the date of this bye-law it is recorded in 
Council Minutes of August 1835 that Professor Donald- 
son had been empowered to prepare a seal with the 
‘Institute Arms,” and in 1836 he had produced a design 
the model of which by Benjamin Wyon is shown in 
figure 1 showing on the obverse the Temple of Theseus 
surrounded by the Institute motto and on the reverse 
the words “Institute of British Architects.” A month 
earlier than the date of the above mentioned minute the 
Architectural Society, which had been founded in 1831 
and was absorbed by the R.I.B.A. in 1842, protested 
against the use by the Institute of the mural crown 

Council Minutes). This may refer to the small crown 
seen at the foot in figure 1 or possibly to an earliet 
version of the lion badge. 

Figure 3 shows one curious early variant, which 
may be the earliest of all. The two tame lions on a 
shield, looking more like pantomime beasts than ever 
the low comedian and his mate inside—are pertly sup- 
porting themselves against the Norman column—the 
shield was luckily dropped from every other version. 
Soon after this came the first design to be used regularly 
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wherever the 
pleasant little leather medallions on chair backs, on the 
Transactions and Kalendar covers, on the delicately 
engraved bookplate shown in 
Corporate Seal. This design set the theme around which 
all subsequent variations have been composed 


Institute wanted to display itself—-in 
figure 4 and on the 


Several things can be noted here which are of import- 
ance in later designs. ‘The column came originally from 
Durham and not Mycenz as most people seem to think. 
The first design to include the Mycene column is that 
shown in figure 6 and next in the Langford Jones design 

1923) for the London Architecture Medal. Next it is 
worth noting that the lions are not crowned in the earliet 
designs, and were not crowned until the Institute became 
acutely conscious of its Roval patronage inthe latter vears 


of the nineteenth century, when the designer of the badge 


in figure 5 added crowns and a great deal else besides, 
rose, thistle and shamrock on the column, which is also 
given annulets and flutes and a peculiar new capital a 
lamode, surmounted by an orb, while architectural allusion 
runs amok in an exhibition of wallings as diaper. 

This badge was designed by J]. H. Metcalfe during 
Alfred Waterhouse’s Presidency in 1889 -g0, and was 
modelled at the cost of {20 by Mr. John Powell, of 
Hardman and Powell, of Birming! wl original 
wax model is at present framed and in Mi 
MacAlister’s room. ‘The large plaqui Conduit 
Street hall, the most ably and sympathetically 
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of all the versions of this badge, was modelled early this 
century by Mr. Laurence Turnet his badge was first 
used as the Corporate Seal and on Institute publications 
in 189q1. 

The age in which It Was designed volubly 
proclaimed by Metcalfe’s badge tha here has been a 
veneral feeling in recent vears, as occasions have arise1 
that new variants should be designe hese are 


shown in Figs. 6, 
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Fig. 6 shows the small badge which 
has been used on invitation cards, 
and which was closely followed by 
Mr. Langford Jones in his design for 
the London medal, which was made 
by the Royal Mint in 1923. Here, 
for the first time, there is a funda- 
mental departure from the original 
blazon; the shown 
“ouardant,”” 7.e., looking out of the 
picture, nor are they rampant. Both 
the columns and lions are derived very exactly from 
the Mycene Gateway. 





Fic. 6.—T SMALI 
BADGE 1 IGNEI 
ABOUT 1909 


lions are not 


It will also be seen that the 
lions are no longer crowned. 

When Mr. Eric Gill was commissioned to desien the 
badge for the JOURNAL cover in 1931 (Fig. 8), the whole 
problem of how closely the earlier precedents should be 
followed was discussed at length, and it was decided thar 
the very general terms of the original blazon should by 
obeyed, despite the fact that lions guardant are neve 
perhaps so satisfactory as lions in profile, and that there 
was some reluctance to abandon the regal crowns. With 
this desire to return to the first design, Mr. Gill, « Xpress- 
ing the designer's opinion, was in complete sympathy 

A variant made from both the earlier designs has bee 
the omission of the peculiar phrase “Incorp: VII: Gul: 
IV" in the 1837 badge and “Incorp. 1837. 1887" it 
the 1890 badge. ‘Vhe reason for omitting it from the Gill 
badge—and the same reasons probably influenced the 
true, the phrase 
to-day would have to include not two, but four dates or 


designers was that, to” be 


sovereigns’ names, and would in consequence havi 
] 


become most unwieldy. In anv case, the foundation dat 





Fic. 8.—-Mr. Eric Girr’s woopcuT FOR THE JOURNAL COVER 
BADGE 1931 
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1834, which has been retained, is the essential piece of 
information that everyone agreed was sufficient to con- 
vey the age and, by inference, the distinction of the 


Institut 
Fig. « shows the design on the stamp 
which has been used since the middle of 


1933 for marking books and drawings in 
the Library, it supplanted a dull and 
worn rubber stamp with the name and 
foundation date of the R.I.B.A. on it. 

[he last badge to be considered is that shown in 
Fig. 10, which was designed for the bookplate in 1933 by 
Mr. Charles Morgan, one of the recent Rome scholars 
in engraving. It is hardly necessary to say that the line 
block reproduction given here in no way represents the 
brilliant engraving of Mr. Morgan. He, as was Mr. Eric 
Gill, was given the utmost freedom consonant with 
adherence to the principles of the 1837 badge. ‘The lions 
are more realistic than before, but they lose nothing on 
that account; the only variation from the blazon is in the 
omission of the chevronny lines on the base. 

fo play with variations on a theme, whether self- 
composed or chosen freely from the previous works of 
others, has always been a pastime of artists; and for the 
student there is much historical interest in comparing 
the various treatments accorded by artists of different ages 
io the same subject. The R.I.B.A. badge provides an 
amusing study in the temperaments and manners of de- 
signers over a century, and it may be that the joke will 
be turned on ourselves, and that some readers will smile 
at us for wishing to pay such elaborate attention to such 

little thing. At least we can say that, if the R.I.B.A. 
is to have its badge and use it, it is proper to consider 
each new designing with care (and we have had enough 
the past few years to satisfy anyone) and to have for 
each particular use a badge fit for its purpose. ‘The bold 
dramatic sparkle of Mr. Gill’s design for a JOURNAI 
cover and posters, the refinement of Mr. Morgan's 
engraving for the bookplate, and of Mr. Langford 


R.I.B.A 
Fic. Gg 
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Jones’s modelling for the medal. More versions are yet to 
come in the New Building, for which Mr. Ernest Gillick 
is designing the carved badge on the foundation stone, 
and for new prize medals, so the story which has been 
briefly started here is by no means yet complete. 
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HEAD OF THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT, HERIOT-WATT COLLEGE 


here is a vacancy for the position of Head of the Building 
Department of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Appli- 
ants for the post should submit six copies of their application, 
giving full particulars of their age, education, training and 
experience, together with three recent testimonials and the 
names of three other persons to whom reference may be made. 
Applications should be sent to the Principal, Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh, not later than Monday, 23 April 1934. 
lhe appointment will be made as from 1 September 1934. 
_ The Head of the Building Department will be responsible to 
the Principal for the general supervision and administration of 
the Day and Evening Classes in the Building Department, in 


co-operation with the Edinburgh College of Art, the Education 
Authorities in Edinburgh and South Eastern area of Scotland. 
Chis will include the planning of suitable courses of instruction 
in the various sections of the department, and teaching duties. 
He will be expected also to maintain contact with the build- 
ing industry in the city and district and to engage in research. 

The scale of salary is £600 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £25 toa maximum of £750 per annum. He will be 
eligible for Superannuation under the Superannuation Scheme 
of the Scottish Education Department. 


All further particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 
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The principal front facing Rutland G 1// the flats are reached from three entrances in the courtyard on this side 


The materials are multi- ured red facing bricks, Portland stone and cream painted wood window's 


ERESBY HOUSE, RUTLAND GATE, LONDON 


I. P. Bennett { F.| & Sor 


GENERAL 

Eresby House is a block of flats letting} at rentals 
from £275 to £400 per annum. The scheme includes 
floor of servants’ bedrooms and bathrooms and a numbe: 
of lock-up garages. 

The greater length of the site runs north and south 
with the roadway of Rutland Gate on the west side 
‘There is a slight fall from north to south. 


STRUCTURE 

(he construction is according to the 1894 Londo 
Building Act, that is, the outer walls and party walls 
between flats are weight-carrying, steelwork — bein 
restricted to the interior. Hollow tile floors span from 
the walls to central beams which are supported © 
stanchions; in all cases the few beams follow partitio: 
lines so that all ceilings are flat. (See diagram, page 572. 
Che private balconies are formed by cantilevering the 
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FIRST FLOOR 











GROUND FLOOR 
Reference: L.R., Living Room: 
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DR.R., Drawing Room: D.R., Dining Room: K., Aitchen: B.R.. Bedroon 
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On each floor three staircase and 
litt halls give access to eight flats 
which are planned with wings pro- 
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The f pal front from the south 
stairs d lifts, the garages 


and heating chamber. 

The flats vary in accom 
modation from one living room 
and two bedrooms to two living 


rooms and three bedrooms. 
Rents include rates, central 
heatin hot water supply. 


yorterage and boxroom space 
nthe basement. 

All the flats have been plan- 
ed with a small hall giving 
weess to the living rooms, the 


edroom passages being cap- ie 
ible of cutting off by curtained YA 


penINgs. 

“In most cases a small pantry 
solates the kitchens from the 
lls. All kitchens have service 
lifts and access to service 
airs and are fully equipped 
with cupboards, drawers, re- 
frigerator and gas or electric 
ooker In the living room 
portions of the flats the doors 
are glazed; the bedroom and 
kitchen doors are flush panel. 
Floors in halls are of hard- 
wood, in living rooms boarding 
to take close carpeting, in 
bathrooms and cloakrooms 
rubber, in kitchens and pantries 


cork ule. 


AeA 


EQUIPMENT 

Heating is by concealed ceiling panels controllable in each room, 
operated by a battery of oil-fired boilers. Some flats have flues for 
coal-burning fireplaces but in all cases gas and electric points are pro 
vided. Bathrooms are tiled, have an enclosed bath, low-down W.C.. 
inirror-fronted medicine cabinet and towel rail. Second and_ third 
redrooms are fitted with basins. 


CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS: J. Gerrard and Sons, Swinton. Manchester. 
STRUCTURE: Bricks, R. G. Ward and J. Alfred Pratt and Tondu Brick Coy 
Nieelwork, Matthew T. Shaw. Portland stone. F. J. Barnes. Artificial stone, Empire 
Mone Co.. and Liverpool and Victoria Stone Co. 


STRUCTURAL FINISH: Iron balconies. railings and lift enclosures, Potter Rax 


Gate Co. Grilles to main entrances. Morris Singer. Marble flooring. IT. Whitehead and 


ron stairs, F. A. Norris. Wall tiling, W. B. Simpson and Sons. Rubber flooring, 
p Rubber Floor Co. Metal windows, The Crittall Manufacturing Co. Painting. 
worge Jones. Furnishing, Maple and Co. Gardening, Wm. Bignell and Sons. 

LOLIPMENT; Heating and hot water installation, G. N. Haden and Sons. Elec- 
ial installation, Berkeley Electrical Go. Gas installation. The Gas Light and Coke 
Fireplaces, Bratt Colbran. Sanitary fittings, Doulton and Co. Refrigerators. 
ngidaire. Electric clocks. Smith’s English Clocks. Electric fires. L. G. Hawkins and 





Co. Door furniture. Comvn Ching and Co 
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. . ™y e / a 
Review of Construction and Materials 
This series is compiled from all sou ontributing technical information of use to architects. These sources are prin- 
cipally the many research bodies, b official and industrial, individual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science Standing 
Committee. Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possi 
Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section; they should be addressed to the Technical Ed 
THE SAND-LIME BRICK 
HISTORY OF THE INDI STRY ime bricks have been successfully exposed LO severe we ering 
[he recent rapid increase in this country 1 oymel! = buildings _ periods of oe seen ee ee nthe 
f sand-lime bricks has led to a Report* b Buildu Report Pheit ahi ipal ens facings 23 wher: u gl 
Research Station, which brings into one book a ailable oer ane good light-refle itis qualities are of sery I) 
knowledge of this comparatively new eS pees eo auses them to be used, not only as a cheap substitute {i rlazed 
brick is made of siliceous sand and nig bricks, but also as wall finishes for interior work in classroom 
water to allow the mix to be moulded under pressut is, factories, et . They wi re SO used in the Science Building 
hardened by exposure to steam he process was first patented Bedford Schoo! (O. P. Milne [F.]). illustrated the 
a Ae ‘ ) December number of the JOURNAL, and in the Science Buil 
in England in’ 1866, but littl is d Way | ise y Rbeats gh School (W. G. Ne 
commercial development ut til al Ss I = ee si tc = pee a igh sce Use diner, be 
industry has grown rapidly, particular | SR RS SESS KF J), illustrated in the 10 February number of the J MI 
parts of countries where clay bricks a1 icatechil, In both cases the joints were made in a white ceme! The 
} -example. in Germany the output g1 ror 00 million in n be sausfactorily painted upon, provided free lime ar dl alkali 
eh i sa million 2 1928. Inthe United S :20 millior ilis are not present, either in the bric ks or mortar, Diste mpers 
sand-lime bricks were produced it 27. while tl earlv out and other coatings that do not contain linseed oil can be applied 
put in England is estimated to be about hor <a SEER eis Pe Te 
the present time. * M ‘aps as oe ee eR Wa OA sis 
i teenie cal than wimndl Hass Naik then gullies re uch are liable to develop irregularities in the kiln; 
seaperaa Seema s ear rises are sharp and square. No change takes place in th 
extent from inferior products in t] Y is has bec oats > ihe Neck: aes te Ae he id. Al 
due to poor manufacturing methods, and is 1 nHerent in the west lh css all aging eget ’ ee see een 
material, appears clear from the Report. It qua clean Ga aio ye aeneny yee Tom efflorescence, though their resist 
that where manufacture propert rit it sand-lime ce to frost is not so good ag that of the best clay bricks, but 
bricks have weathering qualities and s oe ph tes rion uperior to many clay bricks in common use. Adhesion 1 
clay bricks: indeed, in the matter of str he best sand plaster is about the same as with average clay bricks. 
lime bricks are equal to some clay More ORs 
over, the method of manutacture permit igher degree of PRICES 
uniformity in the batch than with clay brick cl Prices vary considerably with districts and the amount 
sarily subject to various temperatures 1 ompetition with clay bricks. In general. a sand-lime brick cai 
AREAS OF MANUFACTURE be sold ata price which competes with the prices of cla 
‘ A common bricks in districts where both are manulactured unde 
Since go per cent. of the sand-lime bi sts Of sal normal conditions. The better grades of sand-lime bricks sell at 
areas of manufacture will be those in whi ible sand 1 prices above clay common bricks, but much lower than go 
obtainable. In England and Wales the deposits a1 asonably facing or engineering bricks. 
widespread. The more recent geological deposits, that he 
South-East of England, contain mot suitable sands thai THE REPORT 
the older. though they are not absent from the latter. Crushed 
sandstone may also be used where cost permits, and dune sand Lhe preceding notes are taken from the Report partly to! 
frecent formation is suitable. With this last there is, however, ie benefit of readers who are unacquainted with sand-ling 
a risk of the presence of soluble salt rhe six brickworks bricks and partly as an indication to those wishing to have 
at present operating in England are distributed as follows further knowledge of them as to the nature and contents of tl 
[Three in Kent. three in Sussex, fou Dorsetshire. one in Report. While the Report ne« essarily details methods of manu- 
Berkshire, two in Nottinghamshire, on Bedfordshire. one in facture and of tests that have been made. it contains a great dea 
Cheshire. and one in Lancashire that the architect using sand-lime bricks should know. For hu 
the conc lusions of the tests are of more importance than t 
PROPERTIES methods of testing, which may be taken to be as thorough an 
Sand-lime bricks are produced principally a mmon bricks accurate as all tests expected and obtained from the Building 
for interior walling, but they are also used satisfactorily fo1 Research Station. ; 
facine work. In the latter case. nu where sand \s frontispiece, the Report has a photograph of a reli 
carving in sand-lime brick by Mr. Eric Gill on the Roya 
ee ee oe Bi R 6 : \ | Society Mond Laboratory at Cambridge, for which the archi- 
s. E. Bessey, M.Sc es ee ; 1MOLS QO iect was Mr. H. C. Hughes EF. . 
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We have received 
several requests for 
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which an 
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it is typical of the thought 


given to these large flat schemes. 
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as required, and falls below the surface 


rrating being lifted 


ot the wate! 


When the bowl is full, the handle is pulled up and the con- 
tents descend into a soil pipe, normally in diameter 15 cm 
With the grating removed the 


5.8 inches approximately o 
d and brush for clean 


upper hole is large enough to admita | 
ing out the bowl, which is usually done with the tap running. 
The soil stacks descend into closed basement sumps, whence 


the refuse is drawn along gently falling pipes 


A pump extracts tl ! rom this con 


container at 
the disposal station. 
tainer, thereby sucking the refuse along the pips 


he liquid 


part of the refuse is then drawn off from the container and dis- 
charged into a sewer. The solids are elevated to a hydro 
extractor, which throws off by centrifugal force water that has 
soaked into them; thence they fall into the furna Che wast 
heat raises steam in a calorifier whic! S D 
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Fig. 7.—A vibrated concrete balustrade panel 


In spite ol the addition of one more set of pipes to the moder 
building the system seems to have certain advantages no 
possessed by any other method of refuse disposal. At no time 
is the refuse exposed to the air, either in the house or street. The 
risk of foul gases rising when the plug in the fitting is lifted 
small, since the suction draws air into the fitting, while the 
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refuse and water normally descend the soil pipe in 
there must be a saving in 
dust-bins is done away with, t 


mass. Clearly, also, labour 
The work of emptying 
labour of a few men at the disposa! station being substituted 
It is true that the money saved is that normally paid by the 
local authority to its sanitary employees, but the building 
owners, none the less. pay in rates for a dust-bin coilecting 
In France the Garchey system has already been ex- 
tensively adopted, the sanitary authorities, notably those of 
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sery i¢ e 


Paris, taking great interest in it. The French custom of develop- 
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reas with large flat schemes on a town plan makes 
ation of the system more easy than in England. 
chey system was fully described in a report read by 
M. Poste! at the Third International Congress of Sanitary 
Technic and Urban Hygiene held at Lyons in March 1932. 
At Drancy the remaining rubbish (tins, boxes, cartons and 
lisposed of by means of chutes, connected at the base 
el. As with the Garchey system, a vacuum is used 
ms powerful enough to draw the rubbish along the 
Phe tops of the chutes are sealed so that air is drawn 


ing whe 
the insti 
The ¢ 


paper 
by a tu 
which 
tunnels 
round the edges of the doors. ‘The system is. in fact, an enlarge- 
ment of the pneumatic tube for carrying messages. 

Until well into the last century refuse of all kinds was in- 
variably carried out of houses in buckets. ‘The invention of the 
water carriage drainage system permitted dirty water and soil 
to be disposed of easily and with greatly improved 
Clearly the next step is 


wate! 
sanitauon, the removal of a/l house 
refuse. or at least offensive and dangerous kitchen refuse, in a 
similar manner. While sanitary experts may find faults in the 
iwo systems here described, the employment of the pneumatic 


| 


r vacuum tube appears to be a good approach to a solution 


f the problem. 
THE MOPIN SYSTEM IN ENGLAND 
We have been informed by the licensees that the figures ot 


osts, Weights and strengths quoted in the article in the last 
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The Garchey system. The fitting which replaces th 


number of the JOURNAL were those obtained in the preparation 


of a large English slum-clearance scheme. 


designed by Messrs. Colleutt and Hamp | /F.] and is at presen 





under consideration by the local authority concerned 
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Book Reviews 


THE ARCHITEC 


CECIL 

No single one, perhaps, of all the many 
about Cecil Rhodes, is able to put before the reader a 
clear and convincing picture of that great and many- 
sided figure. In this respect it can hardly be said that 
Sir Herbert Baker’s new book is anv more successful than 
its predecessors. Yet itis a book with a differ - ¢ 
as biography 
Herbert 


books written 


: 31 does 
not set out to achieve completeness either 
or as portraiture. It is a footnote that Sir has 
written, a poignant, illuminating and, inde ed, indispen- 
sable footnote, to be read in conjunction with any or each 
of the other portrait-biographies of the ‘Colossus is 

Such was the stature of the man, and so complex his 


nature, that his biographers have seemed to see little 
more than each a facet. and, at that, an external tacet 
Stead. it is true, saw something of what was below the 
surface, but saw it in a light that was peculiar to his own 
angle of vision—an angle that is hardly capable of an 


appeal to the majority, and that is apt to make too little 
ot externals. Sir Herbert Baker, for his 
below the surface without neglecting these: h 
the work of a scholarly thinker and artist who | 
. intimacy with 


part, probes 


is book is 


Las been 
privileged to enjoy an unusual measure of i 
his subject, that intimacy that is possible to none, per- 
haps, to a greater degree than to a man’s trusted archi- 
tect who happens to be at the same 
standing friend. I do not say th 
it is merely of the nature of a 
fully; but I do think that, read 


certain of his other biographies, it enables one 


an under- 


' time 
at the book of itself (to 
sketch reveals Rhodes 
coniunt tion with 


to have, 


at last, something of a convincing picture of the para 
doxical giant, the big-hearted, practical idealist, the 
shy Imperial dreamet and self-effacing egoist What a 
Roman Emperor he would have made —\ hat a President 
lor the United States! 

What Sir Herbert has to tell us was well worth saving, 


simplicity 


ind frank- 


biographies 


and has been said with disarming 
ness. and, at the same time (rare thing 1 


with irreproachable good taste 


TURE OF SOUTH AFRICA 


RHODES * 


[t is not merely because a distinguished member of oy 
profession has written this book that a notice of jt i 
appropriate here. When members of 


our prolessio, 
vrite books, it does not follow that the JOURNAL reviews 
them, even when their literary quality is so high as in the 
present case, or their authors’ names are words in archi. 
tects’ households. The story of an architect’s relations 


with his unique client, which is set forth in the little 
volume, will be read by architects with delight and would. 
of itself, be enough to justify a column of the Jouryat, 
But, when that story involves the planning and laying 
of the foundations of a continent, not only as to its 
buildings, but its whole political, racial and cultura 
structure, all need for apology disappears. To an archi- 
tect who, as in my own case, has lived and worked in that 
continent during the very period dealt with, and, mor 
especially, whose first and most impressionable days and 
nights there were spent under Sir Herbert’s own roof. 
well-nigh within a stone-throw of Rhodes’s estate o! 
Groote Schuur, the book is a thrilling one to read. Ik 
recalls the wonderful setting of Cape Town with the 
grand silhouette of Table Mountain as its background. 
the brightness and busy hustle of the streets and thei: 
varied population of British, Dutch, Cape-people and 
Kaffirs. It recalls Groote Schuur on its mountain-slope 
the simple appropriateness of its quasi-Dutch architec- 
ture, the effect of ** teak beams and whitewash ”’ and ot 
old Dutch furniture and Delft of its interior. It recalls 
certain old Dutch houses and their pleasant shady stoeps 
[t recalls, finally, one’s first meeting with the Sout! 
Atrican grape and how one was expected to take on one’s 
plate no less than a whole bunch at a time ! In short 
it has carried me on a most pleasant journey, back in 
time, a distance of close on forty years. 

[ think that something of the same thrill that I hav 
felt will communicate itself to any brother of our cra! 
who reads it, whether he has seen South Africa or not 
Sir Herbert Baker deserves our warm thanks. 

Joun Beco [F.]. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SOUTH AFRICAN BUILDING + 


In this admirable volume Professor G. E. Pearse intro- 


duces us to a phase of Colonial architecture, the charm 


and beauty of which excels, in many respects, its Euro- 
pean prototype. . 

We are interested to find in this outpost of the world 
as the Cape of Good Hope was in those days—a clearly 
defined architecture, in which geometric principles were 

* Cecil Rhodes, by his Architect. By Sir Herbert Bak Oxtord 
University Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1934 1s. 6d 

+ Eighteenth Century Architectu n Sout ! By ( E. Pearse 


London: Batsford. 1933 


maintained despite the limitations imposed by natu 
and by the class of labour available. A style which, i 
lavishly treated, might be vulgar, is thus toned down b\ 
economy and the use of such modest building materials 
as were placed at the designer’s disposal. 

Chere is in good architecture a certain quality that n 
photograph or drawing can interpret, and whateve1 the 
casual observer of this book may think, those who have 
come under the spell of these delightful creations, and 
have seen them in their natural settings, bathed in glori- 
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it, realise that something more than technical 
- was necessary to bring about the harmony 


ous sun] 
] 
kn ywled 


with nature and the sense of repose that characterises 
this wor! 

Profes:. Pearse, in his text and in the photographs and 
drawings which accompany it, has succeeded in revealing 


the magic of these simple straightforward buildings as 
{ally as ever printed word and picture could be expected 
1 do it, «nd for this, if for no other reason, the volume 
before us is of the utmost value. The eighteenth-century 
architecture of the Cape of Good Hope may be said to be 
essentially three-dimensional. These buildings have the 
ppearance of having been moulded to form; balance 
yd symmetry were respected, plans were plotted accord- 
ng to definite principles; fenestration judiciously dis- 
jsed and scrupulously detailed; and yet, behind all the 
regularity of this careful designing, naturalness and spon- 
aneity remain as, perhaps, the most obvious qualities, and 


ibove all, the buildings seem to have that rare quality of 


wlid native good sense. For the rest, imagination has 
been allowed to run riot only on the entrance doorway 
ind gable, where fantasy has acclaimed in joyous fashion 
the pleasure of the owner in his possessions. 

We are indebted to Professor Pearse not only for intro- 
lucing the architectural profession to these works, but 
jor giving us tangible data in the form of measured draw- 
ings, Wherein we are able to analyse the compositions and 
io discover the secret of their charm. 

[he text gives a short historical summary which ac- 
juaints the reader with the origin of the style and draws 
tention to the forethought and thoroughness of the 
lirectors of the Dutch East India Company in engaging 
wehitects to plan their buildings and fortresses and to lay 
ut their townships. Under the heading of architectural 


HOLY 


Except for unsatisfactory references in Fergusson 
ind Gwilt, and a paper by Herr Hallman which won 
the R.I.B.A. gold medal in 1840, no attempt has been 
made in this country to give a comprehensive survey 
{ Russian architecture. Hence the interest to archi- 
tects of Mr. Buxton’s book. At a first glance the title 
may appear to be misleading, since Mr. Buxton treats 
most exclusively of ecclesiastical buildings in European 
Russia up to the eighteenth century. But Russian social 
conditions remained medieval long after feudalism 
had disappeared in the rest of Europe, and there is no 
clear break with tradition until 1714, when Peter the 
Great began his forcible campaign of westernisation. 

In so vast an area one cannot expect to find that con- 
tinuity of style which is the common feature of smaller 
ountries. In Russia architecture is sporadic ; a series of 
sudden outbreaks which after a short period are as 
By David Roden Buxton. 
1934. 25s. 


Cam- 


* Russian Medieval Architecture. 
ridge | niversitv Press. 
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character, the different types of plan and elevation are 
discussed. Here we are shown how the town house differs 
from the homestead in the country, while a treatise on 
material and craftsmanship deals with technicalities, and 
extracts from the diaries of early visitors to the Cape. 

The author has succeeded in collecting much interest- 
ing data concerning Louis Michel Thibault, the only 
architect whose name can be connected with the building 
activities of this period. We hear of the patronage ex- 
tended to him by the British Governors at the Cape, and 
see a parallel in the case of Cecil Rhodes and Sir Herbert 
Baker. To these latter South Africa will always be grate- 
ful for being the first, nearly two centuries later, to appre- 
ciate and revive a tradition that so admirably suits the 
country. 

Professor Pearse deals with Cape architecture in all its 
phases—secular, ecclesiastical, civic, military and town- 
planning. Illustrations of characteristic furniture, foun- 
tains, summer houses, sculpture, etc., enrich the collec- 
tion of fascinating data. 

Photographs are given in conjunction with measured 
drawings. The latter were prepared by students of the 
Witwatersrand University and by members of the archi- 
tectural profession in South Africa. 

We regret to learn that many of these old buildings 
have for centuries been so little appreciated by their 
owners and thereby allowed to fall into disrepair, also 
that many have been destroyed by fire before definite 
records were obtained. We hope that at some future date 
Professor Pearse and his students will offer the profession 
another volume dealing with buildings in the more re- 
mote parts of the Colony, which may have thus fat 
escaped his attention. 

GorbDoN LerrH [F.]. 


RUSSIA # 


quickly eclipsed by some catastrophe of fire or battle. 
Thus to the period of Kiev succeeds that of Novgorod 
and Vladimir, to be followed in its turn by that of 
Moscow and Yaroslav. The stable element in these 
changing styles is to be found in the authority of the 
Greek Orthodox Church with its power to dictate a 
more or less standard type of plan over the greater 
part of the country—the well-known square box, often 
of exaggerated height, surmounted by five onion-shaped 
domes raised on pepperpot drums. Mr. Buxton claims the 
onion dome to be of Russian origin designed to meet 
the climatic conditions of the country, but he does not 
explain how it is that this form is found as far away as 
Delhi. Although the bulbous domes of South Germany 
and Austria are probably of Russian origin, it was surely 
from India, not from Russia, that Henry Holland copied 
his onion domes when he built the Pavilion at Brighton 
for the Prince of Wales. 

But if the warp of Russian architecture is of an ortho- 
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dox colour the woof woven into it is ol other 
stuff—threads of wild and fantastic hues, half remem- 
bered motifs from the East, and sometimes, as in the 
Church of St. Basil, sheer inconsequential nonsense. 
This stands on one side of the Red Square in the Kremlin 
at Moscow, an architectural nightmare that seems to 
have escaped from the scenery of a futurist Russian 
ballet, and on the other the stark, squat red granite 
S.S.R. these 


quite 


tomb of Lenin. To the citizen of the I 
two buildings mark the gulf between old Russia and the 
new, but the wild strain still persists, and reappears in 
Melnikov’s Communal Workers’ Club and in othet 
designs of modern Russian architects 

Only in the extreme north, remote and difficult of 
access at all times, did Russian architecture evolve a 
purely native style, uninfluenced ( ideas. The 
wooden churches round the White Sea and in the region 


of Onega are unique in Europe, their high, tent-shaped 
roofs reminding one of nothing so muc¢ enormous 
Kentish oast houses, and the series of photographs in 


cluded here is a valuable addition to the knowledge ot 


timber architecture. ‘This timber church style not only 
| 


influenced the brick architecture of Moscov 
but also that of the early Swedish round churches, both 


countries employing in the middle 


( hur hes. 


ne block 

timber construction. 
The second part of the 

of Transcaucasian churches in Geor 


book is confined to 


nd Armenia 


side rable 


LT} iccount 


Here one is in more familiar 
Rivoira 


t} mal ¢ rie f 
l eor) oO 


space is given to discussing the 
and Strzvgowski, and a middle course steered between 


the extreme claims of these doughty protagonists. Only 
during the Vladimir period does Armenian exert a 
direct influence on Russian architecture, and although 


the standard church plan was undoubtedly of Armenian 
origin, its introduction to Russia was via Constantinople 
The similarity es and 
Western Europe is very striking; the blind arcades to the 


between these chure those ol 


Sl 
THE SurRREY LANbscAPE. By G Cla W. Ha 
Thompson. London: Bla 
The authors of “The Surrey Landscape ha produced a 
book of great interest and a useful de for th ho would ex- 
plore the county. Their systema survey of landscape is some- 
thing unusual and very wisely they be he book with a chapter 


about the qualities on which landscape lepends. This 


done, they relate their particular subject in all its characteristics 





to these qualities, not by anv means o1 ting the contribution 
of man to the value of the whole. Surre Hers all kinds o! 
scenery ranging from. the ! beds at Gomshall to the 
sandy commons and chalk downs of the uplands and obviously 
a complete survey in the space of a hund small pages is 
impossible; but the authors have gone through and through 
the county exploring its rivers and footpaths. noting its roads 


and dealing with verv many of the details that make up an 
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walls and the recessed orders of the doorways all th 
Romanesque churches of France. Much of t! + deta; 
is Clearly derived from Persia, but Mr. Buxton jas als 
included photographs of interlaced ornamen: whic) 
might pass for Celtic or Anglo-Saxon, until one = eads h 
analysis of the fundamental difference betwer i: then 
Che Russo-Turkish boundary cuts across the oj 
province of Armenia, and therefore illustration 

of the more remarkable parallels, notably the ciustere; 
columns of Ani Cathedral and the external figure relief 
of the church on the island of Achthamar in Lake Va; 
are outside the scope of this book. 

Che illustrations include several pages of plans 
well as over 120 drawings and photographs—142 bein: 
from the author’s negatives. It is unfortunately in. 
possible to convey by photography the sense ot colou 
which was a characteristic of Russian architecture—th 
tinted stucco walls, and expanses « 
mural painting—these give character to churches set 
a landscape singularly drab. ‘The Russian love of colo 
seems to-day to be dormant, but when the ferro-concret 
frenzy of the Five Year Plan is exhausted, it will | 
surprising if colour does not again assert itself in t 


t some 


t olden domes, 


architecture of a country having unlimited supplies « 


beautiful marbles to draw upon 
the means to transport them. 


and one hopes by th 


At present there is no sign of such a renaissance, t! 
only variant from universal grimness to be noticed int 
designs of modern Russian architects being towards 
revival of the classic forms of St. Petersburg. 

One misses from the concluding bibliography menti 
of Strzygowski’s “Early Church Art in North Europe, 
and no study of Armenian buildings ought to omit 
reference to the works of Sir William Ramsay an 
Gertrude Bell. 

Che inclusion of two good maps is the last tou 
in the pleasing production of this important book 


Lu. E. Wrirutams [A 


English landscape; and they have. skilfully condensed 
matter without loss of « learness. 

On the architectural side. a chapter is devoted to such tow 
as Dorking, Godalming and Guildford and another to villag 
and inns; the churches come in for a fair share of attention, al 
a gcne ral rey iew of the ty pic al ones is given. Houses and gard 
play a large part in the Surrey landscape and they are dis 
cussed with broad-minded appreciation; indeed, the book et 
with the statement that “Surrey, perhaps more than any ot! 
is a county of country houses.” 

\ list is given ol the properties owned by the National It ls 
and another list gives the best of the churches. .\ “landsca} 
map a most remarkable production—and several gene! 
illustrations together with a geological chart. add to the val 
of a book that can be read with pleasure, and is a good ont 
have on the shelf —a faithful study of the charm of a cou 
lying so near London as to be always in danger of injurv. A.B 
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EMPIRE | IMBERS FOR STRUCTURAL DesiGN; British COLUMBIA 
Dot «LAs Fir. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
19 H.AMf. Stationery Office. 6d. 
fhis excellent report on the structural properties of Douglas 
Fir by the Forest Products Research Laboratory at Princes 
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Risborough affords a mine of useful and even invaluable in- 
formation at a nominal cost. It is to be hoped that it is merely 
the forerunner of further reports dealing with other struc- 
tural timbers, especially inexpensive soft woods of finer grain. 


Whatever may be the undoubted advantages ef Douglas Fir 
and similar forms of pitch pine for the majority of structural 
purposes the lability of deterioration in some situations of the 
arge amount of resinous sap in the interstices of the fibres 
ertainly renders some architects chary of specifying it. 
\uthoritative data on this point would not only be desirable 
but would probably enhance the use of Douglas Fir in situa- 
tions for which it is suitable. 

[he data of strength and stiffness are prefaced with full 
xplanatory notes and information sufficient to enable a 
suitable scantling to be selected for any task, or for different 
scantlings varying in economy of timber and suitability to be 
ompared by any designer able to calculate ordinary loads 
and stresses by means of the simple principles of structural 
mechanics rather than by the blind application of formulz. 

Douglas Fir is customarily imported planed down from the 
nominal sizes into which logs are sawn with coarse toothed 
saws and the data of strength and stiffness are calculated for 
the net or planed dimension. In the case of structural timbers 
which are not planed similar data might with advantage be 
calculated for the net effective sectional area, since all fibres 
inured by saw cuts make no material addition to strength or 
stiffness. 

[t is not generally recognised, especially by designers who 
have never tested specimens or beams to destruction, that 
timber scantlings in roofs and floors must necessarily be 
designed primarily for stiffness—scantlings which can be 
lexible to a terrifying degree generally being amply strong. 

It is, therefore, somewhat unfortunate that the Laboratory 
should have committed themselves to the statement (p. 7) that 
leflection may be disregarded in all cases except where plas- 
tered ceilings are used. The maximum deflection considered to 
innocuous to plastered ceilings is taken at span/360 or 

30 inch per foot of span. This is more reasonable than the old 
fyure of span/450 to be found in many text books, but no 
authority is quoted for the figure adopted. It would be useful 
to know whether it is based upon reliable tests or whether a 
series of ad hoc tests at say the Building Research Station upon 
the degree of deflection which cracks plaster ceilings is not in 
lact nec essary. 

The tables are given in the form of three loads in each case 
iniformly distributed over varying spans for differing scantlings 
which will create in simple bending allowable stresses in shear 
or fibre stress or will cause a greater deflection than span /360. 

hey are arranged in three groups for conditions of exposure 
which enable the timber to be considered as being (a) always 
dry; (b occasionally wet, and (c) usually wet. 

Reports of this character are not only invaluable in securing 
the most reasonable application of such extravagant bye-laws 
as have not already been modified by the Ministry of Health, 
Sut when used in architects’ offices they should go far to 
recapture that medieval skill in the structural use of timber 
which largely died out after the Renaissance and the spate 
of dogmatic but inaccurate text books which followed it. 

Percy J. WALDRAM [Z.]. 
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CHESTER JONES 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. A commentary in verse with 
illustrations and decorations by the Author Chester H. 
Jones. London: Batsford. 1933. 158. 

In the world of Architecture as in the world of politics. 
the watchers look for the coming of a prophet and a leader who 
shall point the way out of our present perplexities. It has been 
said of Chester Jones that there was no one belonging to the 
immediately post-war generation in England upon whom 
such hopes were so appropriately centred by those who knew 
his personality and his promise. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens writes, in a foreword to this book, 
‘He was without doubt destined to become a leader in the new 
worldofarchitectureinto which weare now, withgreatdiscomfort, 
passing’’; and everyone who knew him seems to have recognised 
in him what one of his teachers calls “the divine spark.” 

His great gift was a unique ability to see any subject as a 
whole. Disregarding unessentials, and completely independent 
of accepted and conventional judgments, he instinctively 
recognised the significant facts of structure and development. 
Everything he saw he analysed, and he naturally expressed 
himself not in words but in terms of form—in comparative 
diagrams, picture-maps, plans, and photographs. 

While he was still at Oundle he collected material for an 
illustrated book on Northamptonshire churches, and produced 
a picture chart of the Evolution of Man, whose orderly preci- 
sion is said to have aroused the envious admiration of Sir 
Arthur Keith. 

From Cambridge he went to America for three years, with 
a Commonwealth Fund fellowship. He spent the time partly 
at the University of Pennsylvania and partly in office work. 
In his leisure he travelled all over the States, compiling a huge 
diary full of appraisements and criticism of every kind ot 
building. He also collected material for an exhaustive book on 
Spanish buildings in Mexico. 

In 1931, well equipped for a great career, he returned to 
England—only to be struck down by a fatal disease. Two 
years later he died, aged 27. 

Had he been a painter, he might (like Massaccio) have 
left something that would influence the whole future develop- 
ment of his craft; as a poet or writer, he might (like Rupert 
Brooke) have left work that would keep his name remembered 
for all time. But in the untimely death of a young architect 
it is difficult to see anything but tragedy. 

This book—-a rhymed survey of Ancient Architecture, to 
the end of the Roman period—is the one published memorial 
of his mature years. Its unique character bears out and 
illustrates what has been told about the writer. Though he 
never saw the proofs, every detail of its lay-out and form was 
settled by him, and it is an impressive achievement. 

Though the form of the verse—which avoids monotony 
by constant change of metre—is often such as we are apt to 
associate with trivialities. the book as a whole is neither slight 
nor trivial. Almost every building of importance is dealt with 
and illustrated, often with plans; and the verse is supplemented 
by concise historical summaries, picture-maps, and other 
charts, of admirable clearness and distinction. 

Of the (hundred or so) pen-and-ink illustrations, it is 
difficult to speak too highly: they should be studied by anyone 
interested in draughtsmanship and in the production of 
effective diagrams. Many of them emphasise, as does much of the 
text, the scopeand imaginativerange of Chester Jones’s thought. 

One is glad to think that the Institute possesses at least this one 
memorial of his life, and those who have seen it will look forward 
to the promised publication of extracts from his American diary. 


A. L. N. Russeiy [F.]. 
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Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presente 
to, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically t is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with 
development of the Library should make a point of retaining these 
ists for reference. 








Books pre sented by Publisher or Aut! narked R 
Books purchased marked P. 
* Books of wu hich one copy at least is ] l 


ARCHITECTURI 
BrRANCA (GIOVANNI 
Manuale di Architettura 
80. Rome. 1757. Presente \/ oe ee oe t 
HisTORY 
Rome: ENtE NAZIONALE INDUSTRIE TURISTICHI 
Etruria (the Dead Cities of Italy. Serie 


7: 12 pp. Ror 32.) R. 
Suiphey (FREDERICK W.) : 
Agrippa’s building activities in Rome Washington University 
Studies—-N.S. Language and literature no. 4 
pan ror St. Le 1933 R. 


RomME: ENTE NAZIONALE INDUSTRIE TURISTICHI 
Maena Grecia (the Dead Cities of Italv, Se 
73 18 pp. Rome 33.) R 
Rome: ENTE NAZIONALE INDUSTRIE TURISTICHI 
Ostia (the Dead Cities of Italv. Serie 
-3 24 pp. R 5 122 2 
Rome: ENTE NAZIONALE INDUSTRIE TURISTICHI 
Pestum (the Dead Cities of Italy. S¢ 


y R 
Buxton (D. R.) 
Russian medieval architecture, with an < nt lrans- 
caucasian styles and their influence in the wes 
g}”. xi-+112 pp. Cambridge: University Pres 134. 25s. R. 


Mexico: DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Three centuries of Mexican colonial ar« t I 
[6] pp. New York and London: D. Appleton 


QQ. RV -150 


Cent CX 7 7 6d. P 
CLUNN (HAROLD) 
The Face of Paris. Vhe record of a ce rv's ¢ nee nd develop- 
ments, 
92”. xi-+-411 pp. London: S. Marshall 13 6d. P 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


Drury (F. E.) and DoyLe (GRAHAM) 


*(Juantities in architectural building construction. V¢ ] 
73°. vii-+247pp. ¢ ambridge: University Press. 1934. 6s. R.& P 
GALE (C. J.) 
\ Treatise on the law of easements. by F. G. GI 
11th Edn. 93”. xl—-611 pp. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1932 
> P 
Phe 1oth Edn., edited by W. J. Byrn 25) has been added 
10 the Loan Library. 
BuILpiInG Types 
( VII 
LONDON CouNTy COUNCIL 
Guide to the County Hall with a brief summary of the work of the 
Oe 
oth Edn. > 2 pp. Londor 4. 3d. R 





These Notes are published without prejudi f urther ar e detailed 


SCHUHMACHER (ADOLF) 
Ladenbau. 
40. 113”. Stuttgart: Hoffmann. 1934 bd. P 
Watt (JAMES 
Ventilation, heating and lighting of hospital wards. m the 
Proc. of the Royal Society of Medicine. Vol. X XVI, No 932 
A copy of this work has been added to the Loan Libra 


(ECCLESIASTICAL) 
Ho.uis (F. J.) 
Phe Archeology of Herod’s temple. 
9”. xiv--536 pp. London: Dent. 143 8s. P 
Faris (Joun T.) 
Old Churches and meeting houses in and around Philad lia 
é xvi--261 pp. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott. 1426. st 
Presented by Mr. F. L. Griggs | Hon. A 


(Domestic) 
Coppock (R.) Editor 
Phe Housing horrors of London. 


83”. 31 pp. London: Battley Brothers. 19433. 2d. P 
Hint (Ocravia) 
Extracts from Octavia Hill’s “Letters to fellow-workers 18b4- 





git. Compiled by her niece E. S. Ouvry. 
8}". iv-+64 pp. London: Adelphi Bookshop. 1933. 2s. bd. P 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Housing Act, 1930. Particulars of slum clearance programmes 
furnished by Local Authorities. (Cmd. 4535. 
93”. London: H.M.S.O. 1934. 3d.P 


DETAILS 
NORTHEND (Mary Harrop) 
Historic doorways of Old Salem. 
81". xi+-96 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1g26. $3 
Presented by Mr. F. L. Griggs |Hon. A 


ALLIED ARTS 
Morris (WILLIAM) 
Architecture, industry and wealth. 
262 pp. London: Longmans, Green. 1902. 2s. 6d. (re- 
maindered). P 


‘ 


‘ Vill 


Rome: ENre NAZIONALE INDUSTRIE TURISTICHE 
Art in Italy. 81”. 61 pp. Rome. [1933.] R. 


GARDNER (ERNEST A.) 
Poet and artist in Greece. 
74”. 132 pp. London: Duckworth. 1933. 3s. R 
Mackain (J. W.) 
Che Lite of Wiliam Morris. 


New impression. 2 vols in 1. 73”. London: Longmans, Green 
1922. 10s. 6d. P. 
BLOMFIELD (Sir REGINALD) 
* Modernismus. 


71”. x--180 pp. London: Macmillan. 1934. 6s. R. & P 
VicroRIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Catalogue of an exhibition 
Morris February-April 1934. 
7)”. 43 pp.-+-11 plates. London. 1934. 1s. Presented. 
GEDDEs (N. B.) 


. of the centenary of William 


Horizons. A glimpse into the not far-distant future et. 
$o. 10)”. xix-+-293 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. 1932. 18s. P 
ARCHZ OLOGY 
MeNxIcoO : DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Archeological monuments of Mexico. 
[8] pp. New York and London: D. Appleton 
Century Co. 1933. 12s. 6d. 
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EXPEDITION OF THE BririsH Museum and or THE 


[HE Jor 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA TO MESOPOTAMIA 


MusEUM 0! 
Ur Excavations. 
Volume 11. The Royal Cemetery. A report of the predynastic and 
argoned graves excavated 1926-1931. By C. L. Wooley, etc. 
» vols. (text and plates). 40. 12}”. London. 1934. £3 3s. P. 


Rome: EN’rE NAZIONALE INDUSTRIE TURISTICHE 
[he Latest archeological discoveries in Italy. 
83”. 110 pp. Rome. [1932.] R. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES IN PALESTINE 
Quarte riv. Vol. ie No. 4- 


Uncluding C. N. Johns, Excavations at Pilgrims’ Castle. *Adiv’. 


ALLIED SCIENCE 


Parry (RicHARD) and JENKINS (W. R.) 
Land S irveying Text book authorised by the College ot Estate 
\lanagement 
dn. 81”. vii+-264 pp. London: Estates Gazette Ltd. 1932. 
Qs. od. P. 





INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Structural engineering education, professional training and 
plovment, elc. 
pam. 83”. London. 1928 (revised 1934). 6d. R. 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS 
LyvaM (C. G.) 
Growth and movement in portland cement concrete. 
83". x+135 pp. London: H. Milford. 1934. 8s. 6d. P. 
Perrie (G.) and MILs (3. C.) 
Sheradizing. 
2nd Edn. 6}” 
CONSTRUCTION 
BRItIsH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
No. 534. B.S. Specification for steel spigot and socket pipes and 
pecials for water, gas and sewage. 


538 pp. Wolverhampton. 1933. 2s. R. 


London, 1934. 2s. R. 
Faper (OSCAR) 
Reintorced concrete simply explained. 
2nd Edn. 8%”. 77 pp. London: O.U.P. 1930. 5s. P. 


Ihe 1922 edition has been transferred to the Loan Library. 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


* Noiseless water systems. 
40. typescript sheets. Frankfurt. 1934. R. 2. 


fae MeCHANICAL WorLD 
The “Mechanical World” electrical year book. 1934. 
12 mo. 6}”. 303 pp. Manchester: Emmott. 1934. 1s. 6d. P. 
[he 1933 edition has been transferred to the Loan Library. 


VERNON (H. M.) 
[he Principles of heating and ventilation. 
9”. vill--232 pp. London: E. Arnold. 1934. 14s. P. 
JOSELIN (FE. LL.) 
Ventilation. 
9”. Vil-+238 pp. London: E. Arnold. 1934. Ibs. P. 
PERIODICAL 
Int RNATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
Housing and building. [Text in German. English and Fren h.] 


[his periodical is now received by the Library. 
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POPOGRAPHY 
CLARK (GEOFFRY) and THOMPSON (W. HARDING) 
The Surrey landscape. 
>”. xii~166 pp. London: Black. 1934. 5s. R. 


Rome: ENTE NAZIONALE INDUSTRIE TURISTICHE 


Rome of Mussolini. 
>”. lw+t11opp. Rome. [1933.] R. 


HieLSCHER (Kurt) 
Ru 


ania: Landscape buildings and national lite. 





12". Xxxill—~ 304 pp. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1933. 3os. P. 
MIAps 


NovaRa: Isrrruro GEOGRAFICO DE AGOSTINI 





q”. folding map. |Rome. 1931. R. 


Rome: ENrr NAZIONALE INDUSTRIE TURISTICHE 
Plan of Rome. 
23 maps. Rome. 1932. R. 


63”. 55 pp. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 

Haywarp (S. Pascor) 
*Preparation of schemes and orders under the Town and Country 
Planning Act. 


93”. ix+-81 pp. London: Pitman. 1934. tos. 6d. R. & P. 


GARDEN Citrigs AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION 

Report of the Town and Country Planning Summer School held at 
Digswell Conference House at Welwyn Garden City, September, 
1433. Edited by W. L. Hare. 


) 


pam. 40. 11”. London. 1933. 1s. R, 


THOMPSON (W. HARDING) 
Somerset regional report. A survey and a plan prepared for the 

Somerset County Council. 

yo. 121”. xii+130 pp. and 16 folding maps and diagram (12 in 

pocket). London: University of London Press. 1934. 17s. 6d. R. 


STOCKHOLM: STOCKHOLMS STADS STADSPLANEKONTOR (STOCK- 
HOLM Ciry PLANNING COMMISSION) 
Competition for a town-plan for the part of Stoc kholm designated 


Nedre Norrmalm (Lower Norrmalm). Judging committee's report. 
10. 103”. 103 pp. Stockholm. 1934. Presented by the Commission. 


EDWARDs (A. TRYSTAN) 
\ Hundred new towns of Britain. An appeal to the electorate by 


Ex-Service Man J] 47485. : 
37 pp. and plan. London: Simpkin Marshall. 


1934. 1s. Presented by the author. 
A ist Edn. (October 1933). presented by the author, has been put 


2nd Edn. 40. 123 


into the Loan Library. 


MARSHALL (HOWARD) and TREVELYAN (AVICE) 
Slur 
51". ix -166 pp. London: Heinemann. 1932. 3s. 6d. R. 


Pusiic Works. ROADSAND TRANSPORT CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION 
Final report, 1933. 
Including HH. Berridge. Town building: L.C.C. cottage estates 
post-wal 
H.C. Adams. The design of super structures for smal] 
bridges. 
Pr. L. Roberts. Design and construction of municipal 
aerodromes. 


©. H. Bradburv. Vibration in roads and buildings. 
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Review of Periodicals 


Within the self-imposed limit of these pages att made 
received by the library. None of the urna entior 
about prices and where each jourr 


in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the Journal 
/ are in the loan library, but the librarian will be pleased to give information 
Viembers can have photostat copies of particular articles made from journa 


n the library. 


CIVIC BUILDINGS 
ARCHITECT AND BurtlpbING N 
»y March. 
Platt Lane Police Station, Mane 
Hill |.1.}. 


includine constables” ar 


and garage, 


COMMERCIAL 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum. | 
Shops illustrations of Yardley’s pert 
glass shop in New York. both good 


practice, 

TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 
VAN/// 
Lhe new Genoa harbour and its buildin 


MopERNE BAUFORMEN. | 


short article and illustrated by 
Phe Itahan liner Conte di Savo 

Casa Betta. Vol. Vil. Ne 
Lhe new maritime station at Gvdnia. Po 
and described: the buildings. which ha 
are dull in appearance. 

MovERNE BAUFORMEN. Vol. VAVN/// 
Four petrol filling stations in Germat 
designs with up-to-date equipment for ! ind oiline 
etc.. attendants’ rooms and waiting 

LL. ARCHITECTURE D> AUJOURD HUI 

March. 


The Citroén garage and agence 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
Casa Betzia. Vol. VIL. Ne 

An article on industrial buildings 

photographs of a chemical works 

power station near Prague. also by 


at Berlin (Korn and Weitzmann 
HOSPITAL AND SANATORIUM 


ARCHITECT AND BurlpbiIncs News. ] ( 
23 March. 
Phe Guebriant Sanatorium at Pass 
described and illustrated: the building 
both design and construction and deser\ 
ARCHITETTURA. Vol. NJ//. .\ 
Competition designs for a hospital 
teresting set of designs. all of which 


winning design, by E. Rossi, is on a ra 


as it were, spokes of a wheel. radiatir 


linked by administrative departments 
CONVALESCENT HOME 
BAUMEISTER. Vol. NN NII. .\ 
\ convalescent home in Brannenburs 
chalet-type blocks, including bedroon 
rooms, etc. The style of the build 
equipment is simple and efficient 
CINEMAS 
ARCHITECTS” JOURNAL. | LX XIX 
The Capitol Cinema. Mill Hill Robert 


plans and photographs 


two lare 


l 


itional, the 


4. 22 Ma 


ne. moder 


oms, sitting- 


with details. 


CONSTRUCTION MODERNE. Vol. NLL. No. 28. 
\ description with photographs and plans of a smal! cinema 
“Studio Universel.” in the Avenue de I’C )pera, Paris. The 
cinema is in the converted ground-tloor of the Brasseric Univer. 
selle: it seats just over 300 persons, 200 on floor, rema 
gallery 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 

ARCHITECTURAL ReviEw. Vol. LXXV. No. 449. April 

the Dartington experiment,” an article by Gerald Heard 

on the principles underlying the great educational and agricul. 
tural experiment at Dartington. A new school house by How 
and Lescaze is illustrated —a very lively modern building. 

L° ARCHITECTURE. (Paris.) Vol. XNLVII. No. 25) Marel 
Che Cuban and Armenian buildings in the Paris Cité Univer- 
sitaire are described and illustrated. Both buildings are pre- 
sumably and, perhaps unfortunately, representative of tl 
architecture in their respective countries. 

ARCHITECTURE. (.V.2.) Vol. LNIN. No. 3. Marcel 
Duke University. Durham, N.¢ Horace ‘Traumbau a 
arge scheme of Gothic buildings. The chapel fully illustrated 


EXHIBITION BUILDING 
Prorin. Vol. 2. Vo. 9. March. 


) 
An Austrian Pavilion tor the Venice biennial exhibition | Jose 
Hoffmann), a good, simple. symmetrical building, with four 
halls for the display of pictures and sculpture, except in two 


rooms for prints and drawings, light is top-side. 


SWIMMING BATHS AND STADIA 


CoNnsTRUCTION MOopERNE. Vol. NLIY. .Vos. 
25 Varch and 1-8 April. 
Swimming Baths - a continuation of the article recorded in the 
last JOURNAL, with details of the open-air bath built in 1923 
for the Paris Olympic games; several covered baths are illus- 
trated and described —-a useful reference. 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LYNV. .Vo. 449. April. 
The Eskilstuna, Sweden. indoor swimming bath, by Pau 
Hedquist 
NIONATSHEFTE F. 
Vo. 4g. April. 
The Hambure-Farmsen trotting-race stadium buildings, in- 
cluding stadium, stables. ticket and general offices. etc. : 
good, simple scheme (Gustav Meves). 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
NMIONATSHEFTE F. 
Vo. 4. April. 
Several new churches near Munich, most of them good 
thoroughly Teutonic buildings but tinged with a sane modern- 
ism. The first three illustrated, **Heiligen familie (R. Steidle 
and Pfarrkirche St. Raphael (H. Déllgast) and Klosterkirch« 
\lbertus Magnus (G. W. Buchner) are of particular interest 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LNNXIY. No. 2046. 5 April. 
Drawings and photographs of the Evangelical **Friedens- 
kirche’’—a circular, saucer-domed,. concrete structure seating 


1.000 persons on floor and in a gallery (K. Latteyer and H 
Schneider 


BAauKUNsr Ut. STADTEBAU. Vol. XVIII 


BAUKUNsT U. STADTEBAU. Vol. XUIIl 
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HOTELS 
BouUWwKUNDIG WEEKBLAD. 1934. .Vo. 13. 31 March. 
illustrations of a large ski hotel in Switzerland, by E. Kriiger, 
Stuttgart. A simple timber building entirely appropriate to 
is site and purpose. 
Design FoR Topay. Vol. I. No. 12. April. 
[he planning of Youths’ Hostels is described and illustrated, 
ith special reference to a new hostel to be built at Shere, 
Surrey H. V. Lobb). 
DOMESTIC 
[ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD HUI. Vol, 
M uch. 
IJustrations of buildings and equipment in the Paris House 
Exhibition, described by G. H. Pingusson. 
‘Modern Architecture and the Public,’ a paper by R. Mallet- 
Stevens. read at the House Exhibition. 
ByGGE Kunst. Vol. NVI. No. 2. February. 
Being descriptions, plans and photographs of several flat build- 
ngs in Oslo: all sizes up to four bedrooms. 
MopeERNE BAvroRMEN. Vol. YX XIII. No. 4. April. 
Plans and drawings of the proposed buildings in a_hill-side 
suburb of Stuttgart, chiefly of interest for the manner in which 
the site-planning is contrived on the steep slope. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LY XIX. No. 2046. 5 April. 
ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInGs News. Vol. CNNAVII. No. 
3405. 23 March. 
House, Rutland Gate. S.W. (T. P. Bennett and Son 
\ large block of 56 flats at rents from £°275-£400. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol LX. No. 3. March. 
lIlustration and brief description of some 15 recent small 


jth sertes. No. 


\merican houses. 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
Pencit. Points. Vol. VV. .Vo. 3. March. 
Details of bay-window construction in the comparative detail 
ARCHITECTURE (N.Y.). Vol. LXIN. No. 3. March. 
lhe $gth supplement of photographs of details, the present issue 
ing on fountains: some 60 examples mostly in gardens. 


EQUIPMENT 

BULLETIN TECHNIQUE DE LA SutissE ROMANE. 

Vo. 6. 17 March. 
\n article on the electric equipment of a house at Croix. 
Roubaix, by R. Mallet-Stevens. The same journal also 
lescribes in detail a particularly interesting system by which 
lectric heating units are built in behind the shuttering for 
onerete walls and the heat applied to assist rapid setting. 
One of the chief values of this is to enable building in concrete 
to be done with speed in winter months when normally prices 
commodities are low and the trades unemployed. The 

system was first described in the Swedish journal Byggnaas- 
iden by Protessor H. Bohling and Engineer A. Briind, who 
reported favourably on the results of tests. It was found that 
by this means concrete could be made to attain in one day a 
strength of resistance to compression equal to that normally 
reached only after about 14 days. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEER. Vol. YXVII. April. 
he second part of an article on industrial lighting containing 
useful information on even illumination at work benches, etc. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXXIX. No. 2044. 22 March. 
The tifth Information Supplement deals with heating and 
ventilating systems: a useful summary of present-day practice 
illustrated by many photographs and diagrams. 

L°ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’HUL. Vol V. 4th series. .No. 2. 

Varch. 


Vol. LXX. 
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Sound and heat insulation. A paper by M. J. Huber read at 
the Paris House Exhibition. A useful reference. 
Casa Betta. Vol. VII. No. 74. February. 
An interesting article on illuminated signs on buildings. 
Prorit. Vol. 2. Vo. 3. March. 
A short article on modern wood-frame windows, with some 
interesting examples of folding casements and corner windows. 


MATERIALS 
\RCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.). Vol. LX. No. 2. February. 
A “Glass ** supplement. illustrating with photographs and 
drawings a number of good examples of the modern fenes- 
tration. 
CONSTRUCTION 
DesiGn For To-pay. Vol. l/. No. 12. April. 
The Mopin system of construction which was fully described 
in the last issue of the R.I.B.A. JourNatL is briefly described 
in an article by Miss E. Denby on planning future cities. 
ARCHITECT AND BurtpING News. Vol. CYX XVII. .Vo. 3405. 
23 March. 
G. P. Manning writes a short article on designing reinforced 
concrete for permanence, with special reference to the new code. 
ARCHITECTURE (N.Y.). Vol. LXIX. No. 3. March. 
W. F. Bartle’s article on “Better Practice’ deals this month 
with plastering: details of methods, with useful tips for the 
assurance of good work. 
TOWN PLANNING 
JOURNAL OF THE RoyaL SANITARY INstrruTE. Vol. L/I 
Vo. 10. April. 
\ paper on town and country planning, with particular refer- 
ence to Wakefield. Yorks. by Percy Morris [L.], city architect. 
ARCHITECTTURA. Vol. NTI, No. 3. March. 


Designs submitted in the competition for the Pavia city plan. 


GENERAL 
MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST UND STADTEBAU. 
Vo. 4. April. 
[wo articles in an interesting series on the architecture of 
Germany's “northern neighbours.” In one are illustrations of 
a good biscuit factory at Stockholm by Sundahl and Hult —a 
brick and concrete building. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol. LX. No. 3. March. 
Czechoslovakia——a supplement illustrating modern Czecho- 
slovakian buildings. 

LL’ ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD HUI. Vol. V. 4th series. No. 2. 

March. 
Peter Behrens. A monograph illustrating many of his buildings 
from 1gtt till to-day. 


HISTORICAL 

L’ArcuitectureE. Vol. YLVII. No. 3. 15 March. 
The Paris School of Medicine and its place in eighteenth- 
century French architecture: an interesting and well illustrated 
article on the school designed by Goudoin, the son of a royal 
gardener at Choisy. who had studied under Blondel and also 
in Italy and England. The school was finished in 1774. 

BAuMEIsTER. Vol. XXXII. No. 4. April. 
An interesting illustrated article on Caucasian folk architecture 
of interest to Germans, particularly since the Caucasus is one 
of the centres of Avrian civilisation. 

BAUMEISTER. Vol. NN NII. No. 4. April. 
Ihe results in a competition for a small garden suburb scheme 
near Munich, great variation in the type of designs submitted 
makes the comparision of schemes of interest. 


Vol. XVIII. 
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Review of Practice 


\ RECENT LIGHT AND AIR 


Cross 7. Mipitanp Bank Execuror AND TRUSTEE Co., Ltp 


This action, heard before Mr. Justice Roche and a special 
jury on 6 and 7 February 1934, related to a claim by the 
owner of the Orchard Hotel, Portman Street, against the 
erection of a large block of flats on an island site on the north 
side of Oxford Street bounded by Portman Street, Old Quebec 
Street and Bryanston Street. It was briefly reported in 
The Times, and there is a report in The Builder of 30 March. 

The amount of damages awarded by the jury (£2.400 
would appear to constitute a precedent for severe injury being 
relieved by the Courts by way of monetary damages rathe1 
than by injunction. The question of injunction was, however, 
never really at issue. Valuable time when the building was 
in progress had been spent over proceedings before the Tribunal 
of Appeal against a decision of the L.C.C. to permit a slight 
excess over the limits of the London Building Act. 

The Tribunal found no reason, on public grounds, to forbid 
the excess. 

In opposition to a subsequent motion for an interim injunc- 
tion, evidence was filed to the effect that plaintiff, through his 
solicitor, had written intimating his willingness to accept 
adequate compensation ; and that the defendants. relying on 
this letter, had proceeded with the building after expressing 


REPORT OF THE L.C.C, BUIL 


SHELTERS OVER THE Pustic Way 


The following extract from the London County Council Minutes 
of 20 February 1934, refers to a concession by the Council. regarding 
the erection of shelters and canopies to various classes of buildings. 
In_ the past the use of su h shelters has been much restricted by the 


Council, 
{Lot is BLAN« PaA 


L 

1. Regulation 147 prescribes that, except on the specific 
authority of the Council, applications for consent under the 
London Building Act, 1930, to the erection of shelters over the 
public way shall be considered only in the case of a theatre, 
music hall, cinematograph hall or public hall with seating 
accommodation for at least 500 persons. or a restaurant or 
hotel with seating or sleeping accommodation for at least 
200 persons, or a railway station. The number of appli- 
cations received for consent to the erection of shelters has 
shown a marked increase in recent vears, and the Council is 
frequently asked to allow shelters at buildings which are 
outside the scope of the existing regulation. We have given 
prolonged consideration to the questions and we have arrived 
at the conclusion that in the public interest the classes of 
buildings at which the erection of shelters may appropriately 
be sanctioned should be materially extended. In connection 
with the general question of shelters we have had before us 
applications for permission to construct continuous shelters 
along the whole frontage of large store buildings, and we are of 
opinion that in future favourable consideration should be 
given to proposals of this nature. The Minister of Transport. 
the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis and the London 
and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, whom we 


CASE OF IMPORTANCE 


their willingness to investigate the alleged injury and to 
negotiate the appropriate monetary damages. No interim 
injunction was granted—and at the trial plaintiff's counsel, 
after consideration of the facts, did not press the plea for an 
injunction, and the only issue left to the jury was therefore the 
assessment of the appropriate amount of damages. 

The case constitutes a somewhat striking instance of the 
futility of expecting the Tribunal of Appeal, whose proper 
function is to protect amenities, to assist private owners who 
have their remedy in the Courts. Still more strikingly does it 
indicate how a claimant’s prima facie right to an injunction may 
be hopelessly prejudiced by admitting that he is prepared to 
sell that right, and more especially by allowing a building to 
proceed without making it abundantly clear that he intends to 
insist upon a modification of the proposed obstruction. The 
Courts are not insensible to the conduct, neighbourly or the 
reverse, of parties; and a claimant who leaves a building owner 
in doubt has little or no prospect of obtaining an Order of the 
Court to modify a half-finished building. 

Negotiations as to monetary damages as a possible alterna- 
tive to modification can of course be carried on without risk of 
injury to a client’s legal rights so long as they are confined 
to correspondence marked “without prejudice.” 

Percy J. Warpram. 


DING ACTS COMMITTEE 


have consulted on the matter, concur in this view, subject to 
certain conditions on points of detail which we propose to 
incorporate in any consents to the construction of continuous 
shelters which may be granted. The General Purposes Com- 
mittee will deal with the amendment of the regulation. We 
recommend— 

1 (a) That in the case of streets not less than 40 feet in width 
laid out for vehicular traffic, and streets not less than 20 feet 
in width laid out for foot traffic only, applications for consent 
under the London Building Act, 1930, to the erection of 
shelters over the principal entrances and extending over the 
public way may be considered in regard to the undermen- 
tioned classes of buildings—(i) public buildings as defined in 
section 5 of the London Building Act, 1930; (ii) blocks of flat; 
with sleeping accommedation for not fewer than 100 persons 
iii) office buildings containing at least 100 rooms used for 
office purposes; (iv) restaurants with seating accommodation 
for not fewer than 100 persons; (v) shops having a superficial 
ground floor area of not less than 5,000 square feet; (vi) railway 
stations and (vii) such other buildings as the Council may 
approve. 

6) That applications for consent under the London 
Building Act, 1930, to the construction of continuous shelters 
along the frontages between two streets may be considered 
in the case of (i) buildings occupied as retail stores constructed 
generally throughout of fire-resisting materials on sites ex- 
tending between such streets, and (ii) blocks of shops in differ- 
ent occupations constructed generally throughout of fire- 
resisting materials where there is a desire for a continuous 
shelter by the owners of a whole block of buildings extending 
between such streets. 
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The Doric Architectural Club, Oxford 


A NOTE BY KENNETH A. 


The Allied Societies include in their membership list a 
gudents’ class, open to architects’ junior assistants and pupils. 
These members have no vote at Society meetings and they 
naturally shoulder no responsibility in Society affairs, conse- 
quently their interest is often a difficult thing to maintain. 
The formation of a secondary organisation for young members, 
run by themselves in conjunction with the parent association, is 
ascheme worthy of consideration by all Societies as it provides 
their students with a responsibility which does much to fire their 
enthusiasm in the profession of their choice and its many closely 
related subjects. Contact between students is at once formulated, 
thus providing friendly discussion and competition which 
cannot prove to be anything but beneficial. 

Such an arrangement is at present functioning in the Oxford- 
shire Society of Architects, and it would be interesting to learn 
f others, should they exist. 

The Oxfordshire Students’ Club was founded as far back as 
1928, since when it has been favoured with amazing success, 
Its existence is entirely due to the energies of Mr. Basil Tite. 
who was perhaps the only student taking any real, active 


interest in the Society’s affairs at that time. It was a source of 


much regret to him that the friendly contact existing between 
the senior members of the Society was not being shared by the 
students. He, therefore, conceived the excellent idea of forming 
an independent Club and his enthusiasm in this direction 
instantly proved contagious among his fellow members. Con- 
«quently, in January 1928, the Doric Club was launched. 

Local architects watched with interest; they probably rather 
expected the venture to show itself as a mere “‘flash in the pan,” 
but upon realising the seriousness with which their young 
assistants were treating the scheme they did all in their power 
to ensure its success. They very kindly set competitions and 
awarded prizes; they attended the Club’s meetings; they 
lectured to its members; they tendered advice, and they ulti- 
mately gave the Club official recognition by affiliating it with 
their own Society. 

Membership steadily increased; the scope of the Club’s 
programme was enlarged; visits were made to buildings in 
ourse of erection; and the purely social side was far from 
neglected. It was made fully apparent that the Club was doing 
much to further students’ interest in their profession. 


The Oxford School of Art at once sensed the possibility of 


maugurating a course for architectural students, and with the 
help of local architects this was accomplished. The City 
\rchitectural School, now in the capable hands of Mr. S. N. 
Bertram, A.R.I.B.A., is proving an extremely successful under- 
taking and is providing both day and evening classes to an 
ever-increasing membership. All students of the School are 
members of the Doric Club and the two organisations work 
hand in hand with the greatest cordiality. 

The Club’s 1933 Report has recently been circulated and this 
shows a substantial increase in the membership for that year. 
This is mainly due to the fact that in October 1933 several lady 
students were admitted to membership. Up to that date ladies 


STEVENS 


had been deprived of this privilege although they had always 
been made welcome at the lectures. 

The Report also indicated that the Club is maintaining a 
steady go-ahead programme, the year’s list of lecturers includ- 
ing the names of such well-known gentlemen as Mr. Eric Gill, 
Mr. J. R. T. Leathart and Mr. H. Lidbetter. Several archi- 
tectural outings were organised, one being to the sister 
University, where, through the kindness of Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, members were able to make a thorough inspection of the 
new University Library, then in course of erection. 

The Club’s social activities are also becoming more compre- 
hensive: an annual dinner has been held for the past three 
years, that of January 1934 being the first open to lady guests; 
it was extremely well attended and was generally considered a 
definite improvement on those held in previous years. An 
experimental dance was staged in February of this year; its 
success was phenomenal, and it is hoped that this will be the 
first of many. 

It is the Committee’s earnest desire to make 1934 a year of 
achievement, and to attain this it will, of course, be necessary 
to rely, as in the past, on the assistance received from architects 
and others interested in the education of the architectural 
student. The Club has always received the greatest help from 
the members of the Oxfordshire Society of Architects and the 
Committee feel that it is a little unfair to rely entirely on the 
support of local men. 

One of the Club’s ambitions is to be in a position to approach 
London architects and experts for lectures, but the expenses so 
entailed would soon drain away the very limited resources at 
present available for such purposes. The Committee feel, 
however, that the City of Oxford, being what it is, must 
attract in the course of a year several gentlemen who would be 
kind enough te lecture to the Club should they only know of 
its existence and of the enthusiasm of its members. 

Professor Goodhart-Rendel, the Slade Professor of Fine Arts, 
has very kindly accepted the Presidency of the Club for the 
ensuing year and Mr. Eric Gill, Mr. William Walcot, Mr. 
Sydney Kitson and Mr. J. H. Brookes are the Vice-Presidents. 
Sir Michael Sadler, the Master of University College, Oxford, 
was the Club’s first President and following his resignation 
Professor Arthur Thomson took over this office and held it until 
December 1933, when, much to the Club’s sorrow, he felt 
compelled to resign owing to indifferent health. 

In publishing these notes regarding the activities of the Doric 
Architectural Club it is to be hoped that other provincial 
students will make efforts to form similar groups, especially in 
districts where no architectural school is available. By arrange- 
ment with their local Architectural Association the students 
organising such clubs may secure the membership of both bodies 
for one subscription. 

Further information will be gladly supplied to any student 
interested. Communications should be addressed to Mr. 
Kenneth A. Stevens, the Hon. Secretary, 278 Cowley Road, 
Oxford. 
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The R.I.B.A. Public Lectures on Architecture 
“SUNDAY” 

Che last lecture in this series organised by the R.I.B.A. was architecture. The battle of styles ended with a Goth’ ~ victo, 
givenat the Instituteon Wednesday, 21 March, by the Hon. Hum- for church, and a classical victory for commerical, arc! itectur 
phrey Pakington [F.], the title of whose lecture is “Sunday.” [o-day there have emerged certain definite tendenci:s whic 

In his lecture Mr. Pakington spoke first of the typical Vic- are apparent in the materials, grouping, planning and decora- 
torian churches of the last century, and in particular of thei tion of recent churches. The modern style has an affinity with 
interiors with their patterned brickwork and sombre elaborate the Gothic, which can be seen from its logical use of jnaterial. 
furniture, their shiny, slippery pews, their lurid glass and the asymmetrical grouping of units, and its propensity for 
heavy family memorials, their gaslight fittings and Gothic rere- dramatic effect. The modern standpoint can best be summed 
doses, and went on to speak of modern tendencies in church up by consideration of Messrs. Welch, Cachemaille-Day and 


design to-day, taking as examples the churches built in and 


Mr. Edward 
\yrton, Mr. 
Nicholas, 


Cravers and 


round London in recent years by Sir Giles Scott, 
Maufe, Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. Maxwell 
Harold Gibbons, Mr. George Drysdale, Messrs 
Dixon and Spain, Mr. T. H. Lyon, Messrs. Martin 
Grant, and Sir Charles Nicholson. Many of these he criticised 
in detail with the aid of slides. 

From detailed consideration of these churches Mr. Pakington 
endeavoured to show that we are to-day evolving a modern styl 
in church building. Throughout the past, said Mr. Pakington, 
the Church led the modernist movement in architecture; to 
experiment in building was one of her great traditions. During 
the last century was fought out a battle of styles which began 
with the High Church reaction that followed the long spiritual 
domination of the evangelical party, who had for years worked 
hand in hand with the speculative builder erecting small 
chapels and meeting-houses for the glory of God, if not of 


Lander’s Church of St. Saviour’s, Eltham, in which are em. 
bodied the salient characteristics of modern church design, 
Rather stark and uncompromising from the exterior, it has an 
essentially logical plan, and an interior which is to the modern- 
ist absolute satisfying. Its soaring vertical lines are intensely 
dramatic, an effect which is enhanced by skilful and almost 
theatrical lighting ; and no attempt is made to disguise th 
use of steel and reinforced concrete which is actually used for 
tracery. The fittings are built in, and the pulpit, lectern, clergy 
stalls and altar rails are of brick. Mr. Pakington concluded 
by saying that there was no type of building so suitable to the 
modern style as the church, which lends itself readily to the 
expression of the ideal and is comparatively little hampered 
by material considerations. It has an opportunity of playing 
a leading part where architecture is concerned and it should be 
its ambition to follow the ancient tradition of experiment and 
adventure, and to treat architecture as a living, growing art. 


Obituary 


G. A. PATERSON [/ 


The following appreciation of Mr. G. A. Pat N % tbinitted 
to the Council of the RILA.S. by Mr. Fohn Begg {1 
I am sure that I express the feelings of every member of this 


Council when I refer to the recent death of Mr. George Andrew 
Paterson as a very great loss to the architectural profession in 
Scotland and a personal loss to many of us who knew and 
esteemed his fine qualities of character and disposition. M1 
Paterson was educated in Glasgow, and served his apprentice- 
ship and studied there at the School of Art. Since 1go1 he has 
been in practice with Mr. John Stewart. an association which 
has been responsible for many notable buildings in Glasgow 
and other parts of Scotland, particularly in the field of ecclesi- 
astical work. Mr. Paterson had many successes as a student. 
among the most notable being the winning of the Alexander 
Thomson and the Owen Jones Travelling Studentships, which 
enabled him to study in France, Italy and Spain 


I need scarcely remind you of the very keen interest he took in 


the affairs of the profession and of the service he rendered in 
the Council and in the Chair of the 
Architects and on this Council itself. His services in connection 
with the drafting of the new Conditions of Contract and his 
efficient chairmanship of the Joint Committee of the various 
bodies in the building industry concerned with the prepara- 
tion of these Conditions have been of the very greatest value. 





Glasgow Institute of 


I think I am not overstating the case when I say that these 
Conditions. when duly completed, may well stand as a monu- 
ment to his wise guidance and patient handling of the many 
difficulties which have been overcome. 

When the call came for national service, Mr. Paterson 
answered that call, and served as an officer in the Royal 
Engineers, being for a considerable period in France. We shall 
miss him keenly, alike for his personal qualifications and for the 
deep interest which he displayed in our affairs. Indeed, he 
was clearly marked for the highest honours which this In- 
corporation could give him. I move that our Secretary bé 
instructed to convey to his widow and son our deep sympathy 
with them in their bereavement, and that an excerpt from our 
minutes be sent to them. 


HENRY WILSON 


\lthough Henry Wilson ceased to practise architecture as 
generally understood, he remaincd an architect till the end of his 
career, in that the work he set himself to do was to make things 
rather than to represent them. No doubt he owed a great deal 
to his early training with John Belcher and Professor Pite and 
afterwards with John D. Sedding, to whom he was chief assis- 
tant. Sedding died very unexpectedly after only a weck’s ill- 
ness, and up to the time of his death nothing went out of his 
office for which he was not fully responsible. Afterwards Wilson 
was left to complete Sedding’s unfinished works, some ot which 
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had not got beyond the stage of preliminary sketches. Wilson 
was therefore responsible for most of the detail and for many 
points of general design and construction in such works as the 
rebuilding of Lynton Church, the restoration of St. Mary’s, 
Stamford, and the building of the Convent School at Knowle, 
near Bristol. 

In the case of St. Peter’s new church at Ealing and in that 
of the chapel and library at Welbeck Abbey, Sedding had left 
only the scantiest of notes, and the work done may be attri- 
buted entirely to Wilson, though the commissions had been 
entrusted to Sedding. 

In cases where Sedding’s intentions were clear Wilson most 
loyally followed them, as in the work he did at St. Augustine’s, 
Highgate, in the restoration of Pitstone Church, Herts, and 
Winsford, Somerset, and in completing the east end of Holy 
Redeemer, Clerkenwell. 

Ata later date Wilson added a clergy house and campanile 
of his own design to the Clerkenwell church. He is also 
entirely responsible for the very fine west tower at St. Clement’s 
Bournemouth, which is probably the best building he ever 
designed and carried out. 

At Holy Trinity, Chelsea, Wilson did the parclose screens 
and some colour decoration, but neither Sedding nor Wilson is 
answerable for the reredos. 

Independently of the Sedding connection, Wilson did some 
important internal work at St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton, and in 
aprivate chapel in Lanarkshire, and carried out some fittings in 
\lIhallows, Southwark. 

In his early days he collaborated with T. P. Figgis in com- 
peting for and building a public library at Notting Hill, and 
in later years he built a good-sized house at Maybury, nea1 
Woking. and a characteristically simple one as his own home at 
Platt. in Kent. 

But the routine work of an architect’s practice was always 
irksome to him, though he stuck to his post manfully as long 
as by doing so he was able to serve the interests of Sedding’s 
family. So eventually he concentrated upon work other than 
building and his architectural works do not fill up a long list: 
nevertheless they are all worth looking at and none of them are 
stupid. 

He was a masterly draughtsman, a good linguist and a 
voracious reader. He had a sense of humour and was a clean 
man whom it is a privilege to have known. 


Cia 


HERBERT KENDALL [F.] 

Phe sudden death of Herbert Kendall, who died of septi- 
emia at the age of 55 on 19 February 1934, after a short ill- 
ness, Came as a great shock to his many friends in Dorset and 
Wiltshire, and in the town of Poole, where he resided. 

Born in 1878 at Whitehaven, Cumberland, he received his 

early scholastic training in that town, and was afterwards 
articled to Mr. Moffat, architect and surveyor, of Whitehaven. 
After a year with a Sunderland firm, he came south in 1899, 
and was assistant to the late Walter Andrew, of Parkstone, 
Dorset. In 1910 he worked on his own account in Parkstone. 
and shortly afterwards purchased the practice of the late 
H. J. F. Barnes, of Towngate Street. Poole, where he continued 
practising until the time of his death. 
_ He was appointed surveyor to the Poole Harbour Commis- 
stoners, and carried out several important schemes for them. 
¢.g.. the Training Bank, the building of the Fishermen’s Dock, 
and reclamations of mud lands at Hamworthy 

His experience was of considerable value in the restoring of 
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old churches. The roof of Studland Church was rebuilt with 
the old stones and new beams under his direction. At West 
Parley and Stour Provost similar works of restoration were 
carried out by him. 

Of important churches for which he was responsible, St. 
Mary’s, Longfleet, Poole ; the Church of the Transfiguration, 
Parkstone ; the Church of the Good Shepherd, Rossmore, 
Parkstone ; St. George’s, Oakdale, Poole, may be named. The 
nave of a new church at Ferndown, Dorset, is still under con- 
struction. 

The Pearl Assurance building, Southampton, was also built 
under his planning and supervision. 

At one time he was secretary to the Cornelia Hospital, 
Poole, and the original buildings of that institution were erected 
under his supervision. 

On the less public side of his life he was a staunch Church- 
man, and for several years was Churchwarden of St. Mary’s, 
Longfleet. In his later years he was particularly considerate to 
the clergy in the matter of dilapidations, for which he was 
responsible as diocesan surveyor for Dorset. He was respected 
and trusted by all with whom he came in contact, and though 
not quickly or easily understood by those who did not enjoy 
his confidence, he was always most generous and open-hearted, 
and will be very greatly missed. 

His practice is being carried on by Mr. W. 
Cooper [A.] and Mr. L. Magnus Austin [4.], 
A.M.T.P.I. 


R. Royden 
A.R.C.A., 


GEORGE REGINALD FARROW [F.| 


Mr. G. R. Farrow, who died on g March 1934, was in prac- 
tice in London as an architect since 1908. He was originally 
articled to a sculptor, Mr. Woodlington, but in 1908 he started 
in practice with Mr. Sydney R. Turner at Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

lhe principal architectural works of the firm include the 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Golder’s Green, built in 1925: 
business premises for Messrs. Horne Bros. in 49-50 Newgate 
Street, E.C., 388-389 Strand, and 39 Southampton Street; and 
Offices for the Magnet Building Society at Paddington Green, 
built in 1931. Mr. Farrow specialised in interior period archi- 
tecture, and also had a drawing of the Editor’s Room, Dail) 
Chronicle, hung in the Royal Academy of 1914. 

He was for some years a member of the Woodmansterne 
Parish Council (Surrey He was elected an Associate of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1908 and a Fellow in 1916, and was for some time 
a member of the Science Committee. 

His partner, Mr. S. R. Turner [L.], is carrying on the practice 
at the same address. 


JOHN HOOK |{ZL.] 

Mr. J. Hook was born in 1873 and died on December 14 1933. 
He received his training in building construction and_ technical 
subjects at the Hastings School of Art, the City of London College 
and at the Regent Street Polytechnic, where he obtained a first-class 
certificate in Honours Building Construction and silver and bronze 
medals. He served his articles with Messrs. F. and J. Plowman, of 
Hastings, and in 1890 went as junior assistant to Mr. Arthur Wells 
| F.], of Hastings, and later worked as assistant for Mr. J. B. Wall|#.]. 
in Bexhill (1894-96), Mr. A. Girdon in London (1897-1904), and for 
Mr. H. J. Chalcraft, P.A.S.I., with whom he worked till 1915. 

For over seven years he worked in the Surveyor’s Branch of 
H.M. Office of Works, and later worked privately as a building 
surveyor. His work included the designing of public buildings, 
business premises and domestic buildings, the preparation of specifi- 
cations, bills of quantities, surveying, and superintending work. He 
was elected a Licentiate of the R.I.B.A. in rg1o. 
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Correspondence 


HOUSING STANDARDS 


National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
41 Russell Square, 


London, W.C.1. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 
Str, —The favourite dictum of the late Mr. C. P. Scott, 
the world-renowned Editor of the \Wanchester Guardian, 
was that ‘“‘comment was free, but facts were sacred.”’ 


st the 


statement in 
JOURNAL for 


May I protest very strongly again 
Mr. Herbert Collins’ letter published in the 


24. March 1934, that: 
Even the National Housing and Town Planning ( 


in advocating quantities of 
quality. 


muTICLI 


about 


nouses say otning 

Nothing could be further from the truth, as in all the 
agendas for this Council’s numerous Conferences of 
Local Authorities, and also in all memoranda 
published by the Council in recent years, reference has 
been made to the urgent need for maintaining prope 
housing standards. For instance, the following recom- 
mendation is made in the agenda for this 
Conferences: 


nousing 


veal "s Regional 


As regards the vitally important question of standards. 
the Executive Committee of the National Council believe 
that national interests will be best served by 
proper standards of design, planning and cor 
all housing schemes. 


maintaining 
struction 11 


A comprehensive housing memorandum which I have 
prepared for these Conferences under the guidance ot 
my Executive urges the need for maintaining standards 
and also states that: 


There is no justification for tandards of 
houses to be occupied by families rehoused from unhealthy 


areas, etc., under the Housing Act, 1930 


reducing the 


An admirable paper on this subject was submitted to 
a National Conference held under the Council’s auspices 
at Scarborough in November 1932, by 


our Chairman. 

Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A., P.T.P.I., and thou- 

sands of copies of that paper have been circulated among 

members and officers of Local Authorities in Great 
Britain. 

I hope that Mr. Collins will see fit to withdraw his 

unfounded and damaging allegation.—yYours faithfully. 

Joon G. Martin, 
Secretary of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council 
THE INCORPORATED CLERKS OF WORKS 


ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
10 March 1934 
To the Editor JouRNAL R.I.B.A 


DEAR Str,—The Committee of the above Association 


desire to bring to the notice of the Royal Institute o; 
British Architects, that this Association has now 


yasse 
its fiftieth year of existence. 

During its life the status of the members has bee 
one of high reputation. Many important Clerk oj 
Works posts in this country and abroad have bee; 
secured by our members, and we are still able to : 


to vou men with the highest possible credentials and 
qualifications for supervising building and engi! 
contracts. 

Mav we when members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects require the services 
of a Clerk of Works, they may be recommended 
in touch with the Secretary of our Association, w! 
be pleased to submit most suitable men. 


venture to suggest 
tO vet 


“1 
OWL 


May we ask your assistance and help in this. 
For and on behalf of the Committee, yours faithfully, 
W. J. ALLISON, 
Secre 1 


EXHIBITION OF MR. R. 


Vidland Bank Chambers, 
oy Irv tek Hou a 
Queen's Road. 


Buckhurst Hill, E 


HALLWARD’S WORK 


20 Ma / dL 
To the Editor JOURNAL R.1L.B.A 
Dear Sir,—With reference to your note on the exhibition at t 
Arlington Galleries of Mr. Reginald Hallward’s work in stained 


glass, I should like to correct an impression readers of the JOURNAL 
might have gathered that Mr. Hallward’s work was like so much 
you mention, 


the work where the artist does the design only. 


[ have had the pleasure of having some of my buildings enriched 
by Mr. Hallward’s work in stained glass, and it has been a joy to see 
how such work is produced from the preliminary sketch to the finish 
of the window in his own studio. Whatever other 
Mr. Hallward at any rate designs, paints, fires—in fact 
through all the processes himself—which contributes to make th 

sult a work of art.—Yours faithfully. 


artists do 


carrie 
R. C. Foster | F 


> Verulam Buildings, 
Grays Inn, 
London, W.C. 
26 March 1934 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A, 
Dear Sir.—I venture to point out two inaccuracies in the 
illustration of the admirable reprint of last Monday’s lecture. 
Phe photograph on page 494 is surely printed in reverse. If 
he round temple is in the foreground, surely Fortuna Virilis 
should be on the right and the Tiber on the left. Also the 
photograph on page 499 is a view of the new Zona Archeologica 
in the Largo Argentina mentioned on page 491. Yours 
faithfully. 


Frank W. Knicut [F.| 
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Notes 


PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 

The President attended the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association’s visit to the Cambridge Library on 
12 April: and will be attending the Annual Dinner of the same 
Association on 19 April. 
MR. A. J. DAVIS, A.R.A. [F.] AND THE ATHENEUM 

CLUB 

Mr. Arthur J. Davis, A.R.A. [F.] has been elected to the 

Atheneum Club under the provisions of Rule II by which the 


Committee is empowered to elect annually a certain number of 


persons of eminence in science, literature, the arts or for public 


service. 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
RURAL WALES 

[he annual general meeting of the C.P.R.W. will take place 
at Tenby at 3.30 p.m. on Thursday, 10 May. The full pro- 
cramme of the meeting, which will be public, will be issued 


THE COUNCIL 


soon, 


PROFESSOR REILLY TO RECEIVE THE DEGREE OF 
HONORARY LL.D. AT LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY 


On 11 May Professor C. H. Reilly is to receive the degree of 


Honorary LL.D. at Liverpool University. This will probably 
be the first occasion on which a doctorate has been conferred 
by an English University in recognition of services in the 
teaching of architecture. 


DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
TOUR 1934 

[he Design and Industries Association have arranged a 

sixteen days’ tour to Vienna and Budapest, including a stay 


ut Lausanne, Venice, Lucerne and Paris, at a total cost of 


£30 10s., including tickets, first-class hotel accommodation, 
meals, excursions, gratuities and reserved seats on trains. 

[he party will leave on 19 May and return on 3 June, and 
travelling is done by day only. Optional excursions have been 
arranged at each place visited. Any one wishing to join the 
tour is asked to communicate with the Secretary, 6 Queen 
Square, W.C.1, who will supply all necessary information. 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 


The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome 
have admitted the following candidates to the competition for 
the Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 1934:— 

H. B. Allsopp, B.Arch. (Liverpool University); H. Bennett. 
A.R.I.B.A. (Manchester University) ; A. Bullen (Liverpool 
University); H. H. Castle (Leeds College of Art); T. Clokey 
Liverpool University); G. H. Crockett (London University) ; 
W. W. Fisk (Architectural Association); M. G. Gilling (Liver- 
pool University); R. Hartley (Liverpool University); R. A. 


Macartney (Architectural Association): F. A. C. Maundet 
Armstrong College, Durham University); E. Mayorcas, 
A.R.LB.A. (Architectural Association): A. Reiach (Edin- 


burgh College of Art); S. W. J. Smith (Royal Academy School); 
and H. Tayler (Architectural Association). 


VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP AND TITE PRIZE 
PRELIMINARY COMPETITIONS 


In the United Kingdom 122 students took part in the Pre- 
liminary Competition for the Victory Scholarship and 244 
students took part in the Preliminary Competition for the Tite 
Prize. 

The following students have been selected to take part in the 
Final Competition: 


THE 


THE Victory SCHOLARSHIP 


Mr. W. E. Cousins (Liverpool School of Architecture. 
University of Liverpool). 

Mr. M. D. Furniss (School of Architecture, The Archi- 
tectural Association, London). 

Mr. W. P. Hunt (School of Architecture, Victoria Univer- 
sity, Manchester). 

Mr. Allan Johnson (Leeds School of Architecture). 

Miss R. H. Inch Morrison (School of Architecture, Edin- 
burgh College of Art). 

Mr. V.N. Prasad (School of Architecture, Edinburgh College 
of Art). 

Mr. G. L. Price. 

Mr. D. Wyn Roberts (The Welsh School of Architecture, The 
Technical College, Cardiff). 

Mr. Hugh B. Thompson (Armstrong College School of 
Architecture (University of Durham), Newcastle). 


[ire Prize 
Bartlett School 


DHE 

Mr. D. W. Aberdeen 
University of London). 

Mr. A. Brian Bunch (Birmingham School of Architecture). 

The 


of Architecture, 


Mr. H. T. Cadbury-Brown (School of Architecture, 
Architectural Association, London). 

Mr. J. C. Charter (School of Architecture, The Architectural 
Association, London). 

Mr. A. E. A. Dod (Liverpool School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool). 

Mr. Dennis A. Green (Birmingham School of Architecture). 
Mr. R. W. Higgs (Birmingham School of Architecture). 

Mr. Peter L. Joseph (Birmingham School of Architecture). 

Mr. G. F. Kendrew (Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of London). 

Mr. K. A. Lloyd (Birmingham School of Architecture). 

Mr. C. M. Middleton (Glasgow School of Architecture). 

Mr. J. J. O. Orpen (School of Architecture, The Archi- 
tectural Association, London). 

Mr. Maurice W. Smith (Department of Architecture, The 
Northern Polytechnic, London). 

Mr. R. S. Tubbs (School of Architecture, The Architectural 
Association, London). 

Mr. J. T. Wilkinson (School of Architecture, University of 
Sheffield). 


Mr. H. M. Wright (Birmingham School of Architecture). 
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THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIP PAMPHLET 


1934-35 


The R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentship Pamp!] 


has just been published and can be obta 


for 1s., exclusive of postage. The pampl I 
for all competitions and the programmes 

for which there are not preliminary 

names of the juries. The criti 


E. B. Maufe | F.]. 


THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATI 
Ihe forthcoming R.I.B.A. Intermediate | 


be held on the following dates: 
1,2, 4.5 and 7 June 1934. I 
tions: 1 May 1934. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTI 


ELECTION OF Ro 10 I 
\ le tter Was Di I 
the approval of His Majestv the WK ( 
mendation that the Royal Gold M 
Henry Vaughan Lanchester, F.R.I.B 


submitted ft 


PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF THE W | 

The Council ipproved the 
Committee and Exhibition Sub-¢ 
the work of Professor W. Groy 
in May 

ADVERTISEM 

Th ( yuncil, on tl 
nuttee, agreed to yom with tI 5 ‘5 
Society in making representatior | 
amend its present b 
powers under 


more effective control to be exer 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ARCH R 
The following members we 
tration Council tor the vear endit \I 


Major Harry Barnes | / Mi 
Mr. Sydney Tatchell 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall | / Mr. H | 
Mr. Henry V. Ashley |/ Mr. T. A 
Mr. A. H. Moberly | / 
Mr. W. H. Ansell | / Mr. A. ¢ 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher [/ 


CONSTITUTION OF THI 


The following members were 
Committee for the year ending M 

Mr. Thomas E. Scott I 

Mr. J. Douglas Scott | 4 Mr. ( ( 


ROYAI 


FOR 


for 1934-35 
the Institute 
s conditions 


ompe¢ tit1ons 


ntests and the 


to be Mr 


EXAMINATION 


ition will 


ty 
Ns 
RvL.BLA 
( 
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( 
( 
\ 
l 
f 
J 
i 
i 
\ 
\ 
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“Tus HosprraL” aAnp PANEL OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A. [F.]. was nominated 1 ery 
honorary architectural consultant on a panel of consult 


is being set up by the Editorial Advisory Board of The He .pital 


STANDARDISATION OF STEEL SECTIONS FOR WELDING Cons: rucry 


Mr. R. B. Ling [F.] was appointed to represent the R.I.8.A, o; 
Sub-Committee set up by the British Standards Institut to 
sider the question of the standardisation of steel sections tabl 
welding construction. 


STANDARDISATION OF PLATED FINISHES FOR FITTINGs AND | [PME 


Mr. L. W. Thornton White [4.! was appointed to represent 
R.I.B.A. at a conference called by the British Standards titu 
to consider the desirability or otherise of standardising plated finis| 


and equipment, as well as to consider the measure 
tive support likely to be obtained in the event ofa British Star 


or fittings 
Specification being issued. 


Tue NATIONAL SCHEDULE OF Daywork CHARGI 


the National Schedule of Daywork Charg Q 
vetween the Chartered Survevors’* Institution, the Nation Feder 
tion of Building Trades Emplovers and the London Master Build 
\ssociation, and submitted to the Practice Standing Cor 


1 Surveyors’ Institution was considered and relerr 





recen 


e Cnartere 
Allied Societies for their comments. 


MEMORANDUM ON ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
the Competition ( 
mi system and advocating the 


\ memorandum drawn up Dv 

ining the competiti 
for the design ot public bui 
Allied Societi 


itectural Competitions 


yproved for publication and issue to the 


MEMBERSHIP 


! ! Wing Inember were elected 
\s | lows. G As Assoc ites, gb: \s Licentiates 
! g A I 1 \pplications for member 
) 1 as follow 
Hon \ tla applicati 
\s Fellow ‘ 6 applic 
\s Associates .. ig on e.-1 
As Licentiates ore rn ore 4 eS 
Rei tement.—Vhe tollowing ex-meniber was reinstate 
As Licentiate: Guy Bernard Cobbett. 
/ fer to the Retired Members Class Phe tollowing members 


terre 1to the Retired Members Class: 

\s Retired Fellows Arthur Harold Church 
Samuel Denman 

John Perrins Osborne 
William Mav Wei: 
George Harvey 

Henry Ling 

following 


resignations were acce} 


William Paul Major | -1.] 

William Symmonds [4.| 

Frederick Charles Dixon [Z.| 

Harry Launcelot Etherington-Smith |Z. | 
Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt [Z. | 








/ULTPMEN 
sent t 
sutuu 
1 finishe 


tsure 
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Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund 


[he names of subscribers to the Architects’ Unemployment 
Relief Fund and the amount they have subscribed during the 
second half of 1933 are given below. This list does not include 
the names of donors to the Fund which have been published 
separa iV. 

In publishing the list the Committee wish to thank all those 
who are contributing to the scheme and to express the hope 
that others may be induced to give it their support. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Architects’ Unem- 
ployment Committee and sent to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Unempl yyment Committee, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson £103 15 oO 
Mr. L. M. Angus Mr. C. W. Hutton 
Mr. W. Holden Mr. E. B. Thompson 
Mr. T. Haiselden Mr. I. Schultz 
Mr. F. H. Smith Mr. Urquhart 
Mr. D. M. Pate Mr. Short 
Mr. D. B. Allingham £o 16 0 
The Architectural Association £23 14 oO 


Mr. John Grey Mr. G. W. Morgan 
Mr. H. Braddock Mr. S. Rowland Pierce 
Mr. J. M. Clarke Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall 
Mr. Claude Miller Mr. J. M. Holmes 
Mr. A. S. Knott Mr. T. Ritchie 
Mr. T. Snailum Mr. C. S. White 
Mr. G. A. Jellicoe Mr. H. J. W. Alexander 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury Mr. Hope Bagenal 
Mr. E. R. Jarrett Mr. C. St. C. R. Oakes 
Mr. H. G. Atkin-Berry 

Messrs. Ashley and Newman £21 0 0 
Mr. G. Vey Mr. R. J. Truelove 
Mr. H. H. Bull Mr. A. J. Tolhurst 
Mr. W. Howard Mr. W. J. Smith 

Messrs. Robert Atkinson £3 ( 
Mr. H. E. Herman Mr. R. Pitt 

Sir Herbert Baker and Mr. A. ‘T. Scott £63 16 2 
Mr. F. Sharp Mr. R. E. Thallon 
Mr. L. J. Bathurst Mr. H. 8. Stephens 
Mr. T. Harley Mr. H. J. Manchip 
Mr. V. Helbing Mr. R. H. Maddock 
Mr. C. D. St. Leger Mr. A. C. S. Auld 
Mr. W. Percik Mr. A. Slade 


Mr. H. E. Wilson Miss M. G. Pearson 
Mr. D. E. Fleming 
Mr. 8. J. Brown £t 2 
Mr. E. H. Bucknole 
Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne 
Mr..J. H. Wallace 


wh 


Mr. A. J. Butcher £6 3 6 
Mr. J. V. Hibbert 
Messrs. Carée and Passmore £l4 0 0 
Mr. A. D. R. Carée Mr. T. Cart 
Mr. A. P. Robinson 
Mr. 8. Chesney £3 0 
Messrs. George Coles £31 14 ) 
Mr. Cottingham Mr. Turner 
Mr. Green Mr. Rushbrook 
Mr. Fahy Miss Fowling 
Mr. Patterson Miss Collard 
Mr. Golding Miss Simmons 
Mr. Collard 
Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp ‘ 


> 7 O 
Al2 7 


[he Architects’ Department, Co-operative Wholesale 


Society, Ltd. £45 12 1 
Mr. W. Dingwall £i ia 5 
Architects’ Branch of the Board of Education £5 8 o 


Mr. R. W. Atkey 
Mr. F. B. R. Brown 


Mr. G. E. Kendall 
Mr. F. Jackman 


Mr. Charles Buhl 


Mr. Dudley W. Joel 
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Messrs. F. J. Redle and Meyers £3 0 
Mr. A. A. Reeve Mr. F. J. Maunder 
Mr. AP R. Gosling Miss Gladys Brew 
Mr. G. H. Brown 
Messrs. Elcock and Sutcliffe £32 6 
Mr. E. H. Allsford Mr. A. S. Gasson 
Mr. J. L. Harvey Mr. J. M. Metcalfe 
Mr. R. M. Smith Mr. G. D. Griffiths 
Mr. A. M. G. Rees Mr. J. Foster 
Messrs. G. Elkington and Son £7 10 
Mr. George Elkington Mr. F. W. Andrews 
Mr. G. Leonard Elkington Mr. E. W. Palmer 
Mr. Hylton B. Elkington 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher La 8 
Mr. H. R. A. Newbold 
Mr. W. F. Foster {Lio 35 
Mr. R. E. Adams Mr. A. Mutimer 
Mr. L. Senyard 
Mr. H. St. C. Garrood £ { oO 
Architectural Staff of the Gaumont British Picture Cor- 
poration £27 6 
Mr. W. E. Trent Mr. S. Burn 
Mr. E. Tulley Mr. R. Casse 
Mr. J. Morrison Mr. B. Pattison 
Mr. D. MacKay Mr. J. Winning 
Mr. W. Oliver 
Messrs. Gunton and Gunton £i2 7 
Mr. H. Gilford Mr. A. C. Wright 
Mr. W. H. Baines Mr. Deckman 
Mr. Edward E. Hall £2 1 
Messrs. Stanley Hall, Easton and Robertson £45 3 
Mr. T. J. Baker Mr. F. A. James 
Mr. T. L. Bright Mr. F. Kempster 
Mr. J. D. Colchester Mr. F. L. Preston 
Mr. D. G. Collie Mr. C. L. Scholefield 
Mr. S. E. D. Cusdin Mr. B.S. T. Sewell 
Mr. J. W. Dawson Mr. G. Westrup 
Mr. G. I. C. Highet 
Mr. R. H. Harrison £2 
Architects’ Department of the Ministry of Health £11 
Mr. C. H. Baker Mr. S. Pointon Taylor 
Mr. H. A. Chapman Mr. A. Scott 
Mr. L. H. Collin Mr. H. Stewart 
Mr. F. Collin Brown Mr. R. W. Thorp 
Messrs. Hoare and Co. Architects’ Department £4 4 
Mr. Sidney C. Clark and Stafl 
Mr. H. C. Hughes Zt 9 
Mr. C. H. Hutton £2 2 
Messrs. Jarvis and Richards £7 18 
Mr. T. E. Brown Mr. 8. H. Bal! 
Architectural Department, Kent County Council £20 3 
Major W. H. Robinson Mr. H.S. Butcher 
Mr. S. H. Lowbeth Mr. R. L. Passmore 
Mr. A. C. H. Stillman Mr. G. C. P. Gough 
Mr. A. Thompson Mr. FE. Stockwell 
Mr. L. Wren Mr. L. G. White 
Mr. J. S. Conway Mr. G. R. ‘Todd 
Mr. E. G. Luscombe Mr. A. D. Elvy 
Mr. J. W. Poltock Mr. J. Jempson 
Mr. J. B. Cochrane Mr. C. Prangnell 
Mr. G. E. Soulsby 
Liverpool Housing Department LiF 4 
Mr. J. Grieve Mr. R. Price 
Mr. H. Geake Mr. J. Hughes 
Mr. C. L. Pepper Mr. P. Whitehead 
London County Council, Architectural Staff £150 15 
Che London Soc iety £4 10 
Mr. Percy Lovell 
Mr. H. Macintosh £9 10 
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Miss H. McLachlan £2 0 oO 
Mr. F. J. Maynard Lo 10 6 
Messrs. Mewes and Davis cf. o 8 
Mr. A. J. Davis Mr. C. H. Ga 
Messrs. Val. Myer and Watson-Hart Lu 1 oO 
Mr. J. W. Denington Vir, A. W. W 
Mr. H. R. Thompson 
Messrs. Newman and Jacques f 4 
Mr. Leonard C. Webb Mr. Ronald F. | 3 
Architects’ Department, New Scotland Yard £ 6 
Mr. G. Mackenzie Trench Mr. R..H. ¢ 
Mr. H. J. P. Price Mr. L. W. I 
Major A. S. Hinkle, 
Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon-Spa 
Mr. L.. E. Crampton Mr. H. M.H 
Mr. E. F. Wilson 
Nottingham City Engineers’ Departme 
Mr. E. A. Smith Mr. S. V. ( 
Mr. P. W. Hathawa Mr. W.T.O 
Mr. J. H.H Owen j 
Mr. F. C. R. Palmer {' t 
Mr. W. F. C. Holder Mr. ( I 
Messrs. Pick, Everard, Keay and G I 
Mr. A. FE. Smith Mr. F. W. Jar 
Mr. E. C. Mount Mr. \W. Hart 


Mr. S. H. Stabletord 

Messrs. W. A. Pite. Son and fF: ( 
Mr. H. H. Laws Mr. D 

Architects’ Department. General P On 

Mr. S. B. Pritlove 
Mr. R. B. Braybr« 

Mr. T. Stewart Purdie 

Messrs. Rees and Holt & { 
Mr. Kenneth Cameror NI ( E.. Mac Master 
Mr. W. J. Woods 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 


Mr. R. P. Demuth ee a 
Mr. A. F. E. Gott Mr. L. K. W ! 
Miss E. G. Meredith \lr. R 1. P.P kne 


Mr. Geoffrey S. Buckingha 
Shanghai Municipal Council 


Messrs. Slater and Moberly 
Mr. Leslie Dowie 


Mr. H. C. Smart { 
Mr. R. C. Clark Mr. H. Mileson 
Mr. E. Cowan Mr. C. I. A. Steven 


Mr. E. F. Ferry 
Mr. F. Smee 
Mr. Renfrew Spencer 
Mr. L. S. Sullivan 
Mr. C. A. R. Swan 
Messrs. Talbot Brown and Fisher 


Mr. H..G. Parkin Mr. H. Sursham 
Messrs. F. W. Troup 

Mr. H. R. Steel Mr. R. E. Hiscock 

Mr. R. J. Troup Mr. A. Curtis 


Mr. G. H. R. Heritage 
Messrs. Unsworth, Goulder and Bostock 
Mr. A. N. Goddard 
Sir Ravmond Unwin and Mr. Edward Unwin 


Mr. P. B. Mauger Mr. S. Tennant 
Messrs. Waterhouse and Ripley 
Mr. Michael Waterhouse Mr. D. Scott 
Mr. C. G. Ripley Mr. W. W. Bloomfiel! 
Mr. A. L. Hay 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb Lat 
Mr. H. A. Dawson Mr. J. L. Lambert 
Mr. C. Pickford Mr. O. M. Welsh 
Mr. A. E. Cameron Mr. L. A. C. Pyke 
Architectural Staff of the Westminster Bank £16 
Mr. Herbert J. Axten Mr. S. C. Lawrence 
Mr. A A. Snelling Mr. E. A. 8. Lane 
Mr. A. N. Clark Mr. A. R. Bramley 
Mr. J. H. Chaundle1 Mr. A. G. Chambers 


Mr. C. F. Watson 
Mr. ge Westwood 


Messrs. Whinney, Son and Austen Hall £3 
Mr. P. H. Wyatt Mr. J. F. Dove 
Mr. E. R. Silver Mr. 8. A. Hurden 
Mr. J. N. Calton Mr. R. A. V. Harrisor 


Mr =. ? Woodrow 


Messrs. W. Woodward and Sons f4 2 
Architectural Staff of the Office of Works £7 19 
Mr. Hubert Wright fo 2 


Allied Societies 


Mr. C. H. Stabletor Mr. R 
Mr. J. D. Watt 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECLURAL ASSOCIATION 
\t the Seventy-sixth Annual Get Meeti Edinbure 
Architectural Association, held a Rut ia re, Mr. A. I 
Baltour Paul. F.R.1.B.A., was elected Pr lent t e ensuing vea 
while Messrs. W. J. Walker Todd, A.R.S.A B. N. H. Orphoot, 
\.R.S.A., were elected Vice-President Ml \. Lorne Campbell. 
James Macgregor, C. E. Tweedie, J I M. Johnston were 
elected to the tour vacancies in the ¢ Ml Gs. S. Taylor 
J. D. Carnegie and T. W. Mar K | s the A 
representatives thereon. Messt 1. F. B Vv. 7. Wa 
Podd. A. Lorne Campbell. J. W Pater } \. Arn 
G. 8. Tavior and Jame Macere ( ) Rep! 
SCTILATIN € to the Cx neil fthe R ft Arc 
Scotland. The S I Nit \ > \ \ 
Report I 
y27, and that the nance ! I} 
Association, he said, thro I com 
vearly a greater and more in t ! Cit 
to all questions affectin im re Th 
sociate Section prize-winners \l | Ogilvie, R. H 


\s 
Lavlor, James S. Johnston, Peter WI n, W. T. C. Walker and 
A. M. Graham. \ speci yt ! 1 1 he 


retiring President, Mr. James A. Arnott, F.R.1.B.A., in respect of bi 
manifold services to the profession throughout the past two years. 


ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND 


\t the monthly meeting of the Council, held at 15 Rutland Square 
Edinburgh—Mr. John Begg [/’.], President, in the Chair—an appr 
iation of the late Mr. G. A. Paterson |[F.], Glasgow, was su 
mitted, while a donation of two guineas was granted to the A.P.R 
Mr. G. Gardner McLean |L.], Glasgow, was co-opted on the Joi 
Negotiating Committee presently engaged on the revisal of t 
General Conditions of Contract affecting Building Works in 


S 


nd. The following members were elected:— Messrs. C. 5. Wel 
Leven. E. J. MacRae [/.], Edinburgh, and W. M. Scott, Linlithgow 
s] ; Messrs. D. W. Baxter, Jr., Dundee, L. G. Pargiter. Black 


ll, F. W. McG. Pyott, J. L. Cleave, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Edinburg! 
\. M. Grant, Inverness, and G. S. Kennedy, Stirling—as -Issocia 
und Messrs. D. O. Robertson, Dundee, A. T. Marshall, Glencars 
W. T. C. Walker, A. J. Baxter, W. R. Ashcroft, A.R.I.B.A., Edit 
burgh, E. G. Tombazis, W. W. Millhouse. Glasgow, Ian A. Camp- 
bell, Prestwick, and A. J. M. Currell, Falkirk, and Miss A. F. Jo! 
ton, Kirkintilloch—as Student 
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ct of his 
years. 
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Square 
| appre- 
is sub- 
-P.R.S 
e Joit 


of tl 


n XM 
Wel 








Wist YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
Mr. B. 8. Gribbon, President, took the chair at a meeting of the 
S tv held at the School of Art. Keighley, on 15 March. 
ire entitled **The Unarchitectural Octopus” was given 
y Mr man Culley, of Huddersfield, who said that about 70 pet 


cent. of human race lived in towns and cities, and thus had an 


lisat 
civiisall 


nvironment Which was, or should be. that provided by the archi- 
ctural profession. They were now in the twentieth century and 
heir e! mment was accepted with unconcern by the majority 
the people. In great part it was their inheritance from a past 
and in that, architecture had no say or control. Had 
heir birthright been architectural it might have been graceful and 





autiful. like their inherited domestic architecture of which they 
night be justly proud. Of the latter the lecturer gave a brief review 
ip to the beginning of the nineteenth century, with an exposition, 


y means of slides, of the sordid industrial type of building which 


followed. showing how in spite of Public Health Acts they failed 


r of thought or care for the amenities of life. 

The urer further said that he failed to discover in the 1932 
fown and Country Planning Act any indication of a movement 
wards a view of civic life as a complete whole. There were evi- 
lences that the act was strangled by the political party electoral 





stem. That the architect might or might not be called in con- 


ultation regarding certain matters of elevational control. was an 
idmission that something was wrong. there being no attempt to 
nitiate professional control over what was essentially an archi- 
ectural matter. The lecturer, who said he did not wish his criticisms 
) be entirely destructive, then illustrated and described cities ot 
ast civilisations, erected to satisfy the requirements of usefulness 


and beauty, built on principles which were now sadly neglected. 


( 
I 


\ yote of thanks to the lecturer was moved by Mr. B. M. Bailey. 

1 seconded by Mr. A. H. Rodway. 

\ meeting was held at the Leeds College of Art on 22 March, 
hen Mr. B. R. Gribbon, President, took the chair. After formal 
yusiness Which included the nomination of officers for the session 
34-35. a paper on “Gardens” was given by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe. 
ho remarked that a great many people thought that the best way 
deal with the countryside was simply to preserve it. In his opinion. 
much better way was to develop it, for that would be a logical 
nunuity of history, for, at no period had the preservation of any 
of country been attempted. The reasons for that were 
wious, namely, that it was not possible to stifle the naturally 
sthetic expressions of a whole people. At the same time, by develop- 
went. he did not mean that this should be done indiscriminately, which 
acess Was, in fact, the cause of so much disfigurement at the present 

Considered development would not only enrich the natural 
ndscape, but would be a true expression of the present age. He 
shed to emphasise the value of ponds, canals. and lakes as features 

indscape architecture, as they tended to draw the sky down to 
He could not over-emphasise the value of history as a pre- 

n tor the study of the present and future, and with this in 

llustrated by means of slides. the development of landscap: 





ge trac 


tecture in European countries from its earliest inceptions 
ay problems were also discussed, with forecasts of what the 
ofthe future might be if garden amenities were duly considered, 





how in time, their proper relationship might produce a con- 
! landscape gardening hitherto unimagined. 
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Mr. W. F. Dawson (Leeds) proposed, and Mr. R. A. Easdal 
Castleford) seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Jellicoe 


THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
CenTRAL (CARDIFF) BRANCH 
Report oF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 14 Marcu 1934 


The Annual General Meeting of the South Wales Institute of 
(Architects (Central Branch) was held at Cardiff on 14 March 1934 

The Hon. Treasurer's Report and Balance Sheet showing the 
healthy financial condition of the Branch was read and confirmed 

Che Hon. Secretary's Report was also read and confirmed. I[t 
showed that a useful vear’s work had been carried through, that the 
lectures, exhibitions, visits and tea discussions had been well attended 
and appreciated by the members. The report also showed that the 
School of Architecture Club is in a healthy condition, doing valuabk 
work for the younger members, its activities including the holding ot 
a particularly successful dance. Reference was also made to the fact 
that the Branch welcomes the formation of the new Cardiff Civic 
Society of which it has become a “Life Member.” The great help ot 
the technical Press and of the Western Mail in giving publicity to the 
work of the Branch was gratefully acknowledged 

Che Chairman reported that he had attended the meetings of the 
\llied Societies’ Conference at the R.I.B.A. and explained in outline 
the main points discussed at those meetings 

Che following officers and members of the Executive Conunittes 
were elected for the coming session 

Chairman—Mr. |. Williamson |.4. 

Hon. Treasurer—Mr. H. Teather | F.| 

Hon. Secretary—Mr. W.S. Purchon, M.A. |-41.]. 

Executive Committee—Mr. H. Norman Edwards. Mr. Gordon 
Griffiths [Z.], A.M.T.P.1.. Mr. Ivor Jones [A.]. Mr. T. Alwyt 
Lloyd [F.], Mr. Perey Thomas | F.]. 

Representatives of Associates and Students—Mr. F. G. Allen [-1.], 
Mr. Trevor Hill. 

Che following were elected as members of the Council for the 

South Wales Institute of Architects : 

Mr. Percy Thomas [F.]. Mr. H. Norman Edwards, Mr. T. Alwyn 
Lloyd [F.]. Mr. Gordon Griffiths [L.]. A.M.T.P.E.. Mr. 1 
Edgar Smith, Mr. A. J. Haves. Mr. H. W. Fletcher. Mr. C. t 
Jones [4.], Mr. J. Williamson |[.4.]. Mr. A. J. Hallam, M.T.P.1 
Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A. [.1.]. 

Representatives of Associates and Students — Mr. F. G. Allen (4 
Mr. Trevor Hill 


SOUTH EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
GuitproRD CHAPTER 
The Monthly Social Evening of the Charter was conducted at 
Avre’s Room. Guildford. on Wednesday. 14 March. under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. A. J. Stedman [F.]. 
\ criticism of students’ drawings was given by Mr. N. F. Peice [4 
and Mr. Joseph Hill | F.| then gave a lecture on “Stores” illustrated 


by lantern slides of examples both from this country and abroad 








The lecture and subsequent discussion were well enjoyed by 
excellent attendance of members. students and triends 

Members of the public are cordially invited to attend these func- 
tions, which take place on the second Wednesda n each montl 


nless otherwise advertised 


Membership Lists 


\PPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION: 14 MAY 1934 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and it an 
ection of candidates for membership will take place at the 
ouncil Meeting to be held on Monday. 14 May 1934 
he names and addresses of the candidates, with the names ot 


heir proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and 


rahi . > 
jualified in accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws. are 


t 


lerewith published for the information of members. Notice of 


any objection or othe communication respecting them must 


be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not Jater than Tuesday, 


AS FELLOWS (5 


ARTHUR Harris | 4. 1926], 214 Bishopsgate. h.C.2: Montagu 
House, Station Road. Sidcup. Kent. Proposed by Ernest G. W 
Souster, A. S. R. Lev and Herbert A. Welch 


nd the following Licentiates wl 1 


lave passed the quativir 


\ 


iminatio 


! 
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MATHER: ANDREW, Leicester 5 ( I rs, W.A 
James’s Square, S.W.1. Propos I kT. \ 

Collins and Samuel Beverl 
OLDRI 1) Y We 


Scort: CHARLES MARRIOTT 
san 








S.W.1 Moor Cot Litt Kir | R 
Bucks. Proposed by Sir Regi: B f Gr 
Streatfeild and Allen Foxle 
West: James Grey, O.B.E., | G 
Surrey. Proposed by Sir R \ I 
Scott and Henry A. ¢ 
And the following Licentiate w S 
Clause 4 (ii) of the Supplem« ( ) 
PEATHER: JoHN CHARLES Amory, M B ( 
Sheffield Proposed by Edw M. ( 
Charles Matthew Hadfield 
AS ASSOCIATES 
ALLEYN: Justin HEN B.Arch |] 
course at the Liverpool Scl 
Liverpool. Exemptec ro | | 
Shiplake, Oxon. Proposed Pr r ( | R 
Jeverley, 1 applying | ( 


ame 
t Bye-! 


provisions ¢ iW 
COLSSO 


ASHTON ADRIAN 
approved by thie Board I \r I 
Australian Institute of At { B , | 
Mosman, Sydney, , } 
Henry E. Buddet 

Davison: HARVEY SPI 
of Architecture. Leeds ( 
Examination], The Mou H 
by Joseph Addison Johr ( P 

EDGAR: JOHN CHARI ‘ { 
School of Architecture, | 





from Final Examination}, Jat S S 
Proposed by Professor Lionel B. B IR 
and applyin nominatior ( 
visions of Bye- 3 (d 

HARDING: VALENTINE | Passe 
Association. Exempt 1 
market, S.W Proposed by H ] 
and G. Westrup 


PINCKHEARD: JOHN ALBER1 ae 
tectural Associatior E-xempte , ee | 
*Ravleigh.” Shakespeare R Catt 

Gerald Warren. H. Lidbetter H.W 

Mervyn Hamitro: the 

Board of Ar 


RYLANCI 
approved by the 
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12 St 1 Co., 83 Kingsway. W.C.2: 18 Clarence Road, | Cae: 
E. Stone dens, Richmond. Proposed by A. FP. A. Trehear rp 
Bennett and J H.S. Abrams. 
nste Hi Haroutp Mason, co Messrs. Nicholas and Dis Spa 
g Hanover Square, W.1: 28 Christchurch Avenu« ntor 


S Middlesex. Proposed by Charles Nicholas. J. E. D Sp 
ind James J. S. Naylor. 
| fOLrMBERG: Maurice Peter, 29 Mercantile Bank Buildi: Sir 





\ré pore; Valhalla, 28 Cavanagh Road, Singapore. Pt sed b 
Oscar Wilson, Frank W. Brewer, F. A. Mallard. 


Messrs. Wood and Ken 


I\ HopcRAFT: JOHN Epwin, co 
Edwin F. Reynolds. 57 Colmore Row, Birmingh: Ra 
Lane fords.” Maney Hil! Road, Sutton Coldfield, Wan 
Proposed by Edwin F. Reynolds, S. J. Stainton and \\ 
B ivn 
; James STEWART, 47 Charlotte Street. Leitl ki 
Claremont Street. Leith Proposed by Sir George W net 


Browne, ‘T. F. Maclennan, and applying for nominat by 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 


‘ S Epwarp Lioyp GeorGe, ¢ 0 Messrs. Nicholson a 
: Cathedral Chambers, Hereford: West End Villas, S« 
Street. Hereford Proposed by G. H. Jack, F. Milver Dr 
1 Frank H. Shavler. 
R S Ht: Hernert, H.M. Office of Works. Storey’s G \\ 
c. nster, S.W.1: 55 Highwood Gardens. Ilford, Essex. |! 
Leslie T. Moore, Austin Durst and E. P. Archer 
\\ HERLEY: JAMPs ArRMsTrRONG, Council Offices, New 
© Pyne: “The Green,” Walbottle, Northumberland. Pri 
Phomas Harrison and the President and Hon. Secret: 


hern Architectural Association under the provisior 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


I | 
pte accordance with the terms of Byelaws 10 and 
\ following candidates for membership were elected 
eo Council meeting held on Monday, 9 April 1934: 
AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1 
\WWesnp: GEOFFREY FArRBANKs, M.A. (Cantab Elswort ( 
H ridgeshire 
G \S FELLOWS (8 
\ SYDNEY Poynrz |. 1923]. Rangoon, Burma. 
rich CONNAL: HAROLD JOHN | A. 1921]. Derby. 
Hamiyn: WILLIAM Henry [4. 1921]. 
t \fARSHALI: JAMES Ernest, B.Arch. Liverpool [1. 1925], I rpo 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the « 


I.Xal nation: 


: ; Spi DANN: REGINALD, M.T.P.I.. Madras. 
Australian Institute of At t B \ ( oo = ; | 
: : \EACKENZIE: Wituram Hector. Bournemouth. 

bers. pob Queen Stree Br I I Her | . . 

RE - Aclgicsageeot PicKNEY: ROGER ARTHUR PHILIP. 

Budden, Col. Alfred Spain and B. J. W , 

; ta PHOMAS: FREDERICK GILBERT STANLEY. 

SODEN: ARMAND WILMsHURst | Fir 61 A R Edgbastor 

3irmingham. Proposed | _ I \hert AS ASSOCIATES (16 
; and W. \lexander H oe ( DupLey LEONARD | Passed five vears’ course at Armstrong 
VAN iia River: Ht fhe : sei A Ex ( ee School of Architecture (University of Durham . New- 

tion approved by _ Boar \ : Leg ls astle-upon-Tyne. Exempted from Final Examination}. N« 

S . Sout nee! } 
Institute of uth stle-upon-Tyne. 


Office, Muni 


\frican Architects]. B En 


ipal Buildin Durban. P1 } es Crow.ey: Miss Mary Beaumont [Passed five years’ cours 
Ernest M. Powers and J. Wa Architectural Association. | xempted from Final Fxamit 
AS LICENTIA ‘ Welwyn Garden City. 
BANYARD: GEORGE PHitip, 4a M ( I 1) RKER: GANPAT SHRIKRISHNA | Final] 
Coppice,” Long Road, ¢ A.D 1) iH: GEORGE Dyson | Final]. 
H. C. Hughe dD. Elliot G Epwarpb ATrkINs [Final], Richmond, Surrey. 
Bippu.LpeH: ALAN JosePH, co H. J \ s Hire JouN Roserr, B.A. (Oxon.) | Passed five vears’ « 
sirmingham; 68 Orchard R E Birt Bartlett School of Architecture, University of ! 
Proposed by John W. Wil Exempted from Final Examination]. 
the Council under the pro EN: GERALD Tayrtor, B.Arch. Liverpool | Passed I 
Cave: Rosertr Sms, 6a ¢ D rse at the Liverpool School of Architecture, Uni 
Road, Oxtord. Propos ey W. Har Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination], Blac 
ind Harold S. R RicHArD AtrReD, B.A. (‘Cantab Final]. ¢ 
Davison: Percy Vie | \ S. Africa 
67 Albe Road, ¢ I STANLEY GEORGE Rort Passed fiy vears) cour 
Proposed by Rol M ctural Asso ion. Exempted from Final Exar 
he ¢ in 1e1 ( rd 
Fo \\ \ \ I< Dip.Ar Edin Passed five 
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the School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted 
from | ‘nal Examination]. 

RopeERT ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ course at the School 


of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final |.xamination], Edinburgh. 
syvirn: Wii LAM JOHN [Final], York. 
joMAS: GQKOPFREY Swayne, B.A.Cantab. [Final]. 


wson: WitttAM Kerrn, B.Arch.(Lvpl.! [Passed five years’ 
uW it the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination], Liverpool. 
WNSED Rosert Leste [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tect \ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
L.eONARD [Passed five vears’ course at the School of 
College of Art. Exempted from Final 





ture. Leeds 
Exal tion!, Leeds. 
AS LICENTIATES (7 
wns: HenRY WitiiaM, F.S.I. 


rroN: CHARLES, Bolton. 
ELLIN: L:WART, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 

wri fe H FREDERICK, 
win; NORMAN BENJAMIN WEATHERLAKE, Portsmouth. 

: Jos id : 3 Liverpool. 

Daxter. Bristol. 
ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 

[he following were elected Students R.I.B.A. at the meeting 


the Council held on g April 1934: 


ves: GEORGE GRENFELL, 25 First Avenue. Ashton-on-Ribble. 
Preston, 
sanNES: Putuie Mayrrecp, The Cliff, Litthe Weighton, Nr. Hull. 
2oWN: DANIEL MACLAREN, C0 Messrs. Jones & McWilliams, P.O. 
Box 268, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
NDLE: KENNETH ALFRED, The Stores. Nevesdon Road, Vange. 
Pitsea, Essex. 
aN: Jesse, Clough House, Liversedge, Yorks. 
\NFY: JOHN Marruew, Barncote, Bell Barn 
Dingle. Bristol. 
Mona BratR McGarer, co 
Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 
assey: WitttAM Huserr, 29 Brooklands Road, Burnley. 
ev: ARTHUR GEORGE, 3 Meldrum Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 
ELKAR! KHANDERAO ANANDRAO, C/o Messrs. B. M. Kamdar & 
Co.. Architects, ““Bombay House,”’ Fort, Bombay, India. 
Harry HerMAN, 76 Glenview Road, Shipley, Yorks 


\ 


Road, Coombe 


3Zarclays Bank, 111 St 


INSTON 








N.13. 
STeIn: Eve Iba am, 2 Willifield Way, Golders Green, N.W.11. 
SUTHERLAND: Este, Odun House, Appledore, Devon. 

[ARBOLTON: NORMAN Eric, 10 Moorland Road, Edgbaston. Bir- 
mingham. 

[HORN: FRANCIS WILLIAM, Beech House, Moorgate, Rotherham. 

WAKEFIELD: Perer LAURENCE Hartiey, 18 Orchard Street, Bristol. 

Warson: Harry, The Crossways, Bengeo, Hertford. 

WepsteR: Harry. Park Hill, Wetherby. Yorks. 

WILLIAMS: FRANCIS Ciirron, 21 Westcliffe Road, Southport. Lanes. 





R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 
During the month of February 1934 the following were 
sistered as Probationers of the Royal Institute: 


BARBER: EpwarbViccars, Edward Road, St. Cross, Winchester, Hants 
best: HAROLD ARTHUR FRANK, 25 Dordrecht Road, W.3. 
Bishop: Harvey Coriincs, 22 Hawthorne Road, Kings Norton, 
Birmingham. 
BLOOMFIELD: KENNETH GEORGE, High Street, Wadhurst, Sussex. 
CH Bast. Epwarp, 25 Monument Street. E.C. 
CH: ArrHUR Brian, 29 Binswood Avenue, Leamington Spa. 
\ iry ks. 
ILER: DoNALD Torrre, ** Redclyffe.”” Halesowen, Worcs. 
IRN( James, Halanordeen, 2 Ashgrove Road West, Aberdeen 
ER: JouN Davip ArMisHaw, “Fildahuan,”’ Springdale Road. 
ro me. Dorset. 


Epwarp Pincip. Burcote, Ellesmere Road, Wevb: 
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CLARK: Davin, JNr., 10 Parkhouse Road, Ardrossan, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. 

CLARKE: ALBERT DouG.as, Worfield, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

CLARKE: JosEPH EpmMuNpb, 21 Brandon Terrace, Parkgate Aven 


3elfast. 
CLARKSON: WILLIAM, 28 Caddington Road, N.W.2. 
Cook: Percy ALAN Denis, 21 Hillside. Harlesden, N.W.10. 
Cook: WILLIAM Marruew, 26 Windermere Gardens. Belfast. 
Cowt1e: JAMES MacNeiL, Holmlea, Cleland Road, Wishaw. 
Creasy: JAMES WILLIAM, 75 Grosvenor Avenue, Carshalton, Surré 
CRUDEN: STEWART Hunter, 93 Baronscourt Terrace, Edinburgh 
CurreEY: Ronacp, 38 Chatsworth Gardens, Acton Hill, W.3 
Epwarpbs: CLAup Douatas, 2 New Road, Netherton, Worcs. 
Evans: Epwin JoHN, 53 Maldon Road, Edmonton, N.9. 
I 52 Boswell Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
| Avenue, Abbey Lane, 


OSTER: IvoR GEORGE, 
ROGGATT: JOHN Henry RipGeway, 6 Strelley 


Sheffield 8. 
Dovuctas, Tregonhay, 


Beauchief, 
GEACH: ANTONY 
Somerset. 

Hapriectp: Coin, 62 Fulmer Road, Sheffield. 11. 
HARRISON: ERNEST RONALD, “*Clermont,” 26 Ayvtoun Road, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow, S.1. 
Harvey: Enwarp Puinip, Ashe 
uper- Mare 
HerEPPENSTALL: ERNEs1 
Nr. Wakefield. 
HETHERINGTON: HAROLD Rip.ey, 2 Park Avenue. 
JAMES: JOHN Brian, 52 Herry Road, Gloucester. 
JENKINS: AURKEY HENRY HERBERT, 22 Clanricarde Gardens, W.2 


Manor Road, Taunton, 


Lodge, The Shrubbery, Weston- 


ALLAN, 205 Bradford Road, East Ardsley, 


He xham 


IENKINSON: AUSTEN Davin Pores, “‘East Bank,” Doncaster Road 
Rotherham. 
JOHNSTONE: DovuGLas Epwarp, 85 Princes Avenue. Watford, Herts. 


Parkstone. Dorset 
Whitecraigs. Ren- 


KENDALL: BRIAN AvLEs, 20 Harbour View Road 
Winitiam, “bkaldonside,” The Loaning, 


frewshire 


KERR 


Kissy: LEONARD JOHN, 25 Camborne Grove, Yeovil. Somerset 

Kine: Puinip MarsHar. 142 Queen’s Court, Queen's Road. Bays 
water. 

LAspuN: Denys Louts. 4 29 Palace Gate. Kensington, W.8. 


LAWTON: KENNETH W1LL1AM, 90 Laburnum Avenue, Garden Village, 
Hull. 


Linc: ARTHUR GEORGE, 175 Brownhil! Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Lirr.e: Maurice Encar, 21 Prince’s Avenue, Old ‘Trafford. Man- 
chester, 16 
LoGan: WirtiamM. Junr.. University Settlement. High School Yards, 


Edinburgh 
Lupprook: Denis, 2 Allendale Road, Stockton-on- lees, Durhan 


McKee: JAmMes ALEXANDER Roy, “Rushfield,”” 138 Old Park Roa 
Belfast. 

NIARSHALI Donatp PLASKETT. 50 Norfolk Road, Seven Kings, 
Essex 


Morrison: Davip Evian, 330 Caledonian Road, N.1. 

Morvron: KENNETH, 50 Greystones Avenue. Ecclesall, Sheffield, 
Park: CHARLES, 2 Pilton Gardens, Wardie, Edinburgh. 
PEARCE: DERRINGTON STANLEY, 70 Milton Park, Highgate, N.6 
Peart: Freperick Hearon, Connaught Club. London, W.2. 


PickeRSGILL Ertc Ron.anp. “Dunelm.”’ Warren Heath Road, 
Ipswich. 

PorRTER: THoMAs McEwan. Hawksview, The Fairway, Merrow 
Nr. Guildford, Surrey. 

ReppatH: JoHN THomas, c/o R. A. Thomas, 8 Havant Road, 
Cosham, Portsmouth, Hants. 

ROBERTSHAW: GEORGE VINCENT, ““Lyndene,” Park Avenue. Castle- 
ford. Yorks. 

Ropinson: Eusrack James McApam, “Cairnsmuir.”” Wheel Lane 


Grenoside, Nr. Sheffield. 


Roum: Kart Rosert, ao Sheaveshill Avenue. 1, N.W.0 


Hendoi 





Row Latr: RatpH Epwarp, Blenheim Villas, Longlands Road, 
Middlesbrough, Y« ‘ 

Rumspy: Georce Wintiam Epwarp, 1g Queen Street, Withernse 
Yorks. 

S OTHAM: JEAN, Wesiways,. Basford, Stoke-on-Trent. 

S tirrE: Vom Aruison, 86 Cranley Gardens, Muswell Hill, N.1 

Payior: BERNARD TETLO\ 89 Fasdenton View, Middleton Jun 
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LAyvior: THOMA Chandos R B RIGHT: Marcoum. 4 Park Terrace, ‘Tunstall, Stoke-o 
PHOMPSON: AL¥E Whe } [ \\ Joun Davin. 72 Baronscourt Verrace. Edinburg! 

Pees, Co. Dur \ PRANK, cq Est ourt Avenue, Heading v. Leed 
liierr: Cyr \ ) I \ ‘ VITKINSON: Nevitte Raine. Arden Lea, Butt Lane 

Wale ( Durhan 
PRENCH: PETER ( S MI ( \I Wirrey: Joun Boram, White House, Craghead, Co. D 

borou Wil \\ MS: HERBERT JOHN Staplers Lodge, Newport. Is \ 
Proup: MARGA NIA . \ \\ \\ Ms: RicHarp Huau. 102 Carmarthen Road, \ \\ 
| NER: WK \ I Swansea. 

Woy WINS Ronatp Lour. Clovelly.” 15. Kine’s Road. Fare H 


Notices 


R.I.B.A. DRAM L SOC II NEW CLASSES OF RETIRED MEMBEI 








Phe first performance of R.1.B..A Under the provisions of the revised Bye-law No. 15 applica 
Dramatic Society will take 7 RIB \I la tions may now be received from those members who are eligibie 
»3 April 1934. at 0.30 p.m... ¥ I r transfer to the class of “‘Retired Fellows,” “Retired Asso. 
presented. Admissio Hl be | iy | iates,”’ or “*Retired Licentiates.”’ 
| : Dyas | > : ; 
obtained on appl > [ revised Bye-law is as follows:— 

Ss. and 3 és | : . 

) i } \nv Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has ri 1ed t 

ANNUAL SUBSE vom ige of fifty-five and has retired from practice may, subject to the 

Members’ subscriptions, Studer Sub I mnitri- Appr 1 of the Council, be transferred without election to the 
butions became due on 1 Januar 24 iss of ‘Retired Fellows,’ ‘Retired Associates,’ or ‘Retired 

\ Bank Order Form is e1 ( ssue of Licentiates,’ as the case may be, but in such case his interest ir 
JOURNAL for the use of Memb adopt this r claim against the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease, 
method of payment The amount of the annual subscription payable by such ‘Re- 

Che amounts are as follow tired Fellow,’ ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shal 

Fellows .. . : : be £1 1s. od., or such amount as may be determined by resolu- 
Associates , 2 9 tion of the Council, excepting in the case of those who have paid 
Licentiates : > ubscriptions as full members for thirty years, and who shall be 
Students. . ei oO exempt from further payment. A ‘Retired Fellow,’ ‘Retired 
Subscribers ; ‘ ( \ssociate,’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall have the right to use 

: : C+ ; : the affix of his class with the word ‘Retired’ after it, shall be 

NotTe.—By a resolution of the Cou u 31, : me on 
’ Dis : ; : entitled to receive the JOURNAL and Kalendar, shall be entitled 
the subscriptions of R.I.B.A. 1 ! nsoceank é Eaart : 

- ' ae 1 » the use of the Library, and shall have the right to attend 
Dominions who are also member tii ] ° . . ‘D 
. | Ye ‘ General Meetings, but shall not be entitled to vote. A ‘Retired 
Dominions are reduce ) I ! fro : : -— anni? # : ; aoe 
ellow,’ ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall 1 
1 January 1932 ; : eae ate : ; 
Fell ngage in any avocation which in the opinion of the Council is 
ad OWS . % . - . : ° . 
\ inconsistent with that of architecture. Nothing contained in 
( ates ‘ “ = i 
= is Bye-law shall affect the rights of persons who at the date 
sAcentiates ‘ ° ‘ oO 





1 of this Bye-law are members of the classes of ‘Retired 


COMPOSITION OF SUBSCRIP ‘Ss POR LIF! s’ and ‘Retired Members of the Society of Architects 


Fellows, Associat d Li I Institut AMENDMENTS TO R.I1.B.A. BYE-LAWS 
] we ' hax 


may become Life Member \\ ) below a copy of a notification t 


nrnual subscriptions on the fo ri the Privy Council appreving the amet 
Fora Fellow by a p re approved at the Special General Meeting 
For an Associate or I January 1934 
{2 guineas), wit] n 
admitted as a Fellov \T THE COUNCIL CHAMBER. WHITEHALI 
In the case of memb - [ur 277TH DAY OF MARCH 1934 
who are members of a 'D) 1 


B Lords of His Majesty's Most Honourable P 





the followin ¥ 





For a Fellow by a Council 
For an Associate WHEREAS the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
> guineas), wit! furt uine S il General Meeting in exe rcise of the powers in that beha 
on being admitt dasa ke d on it by the Supplemental Charter dated tl 2Bt 
Provided alwavs that in t yr Asso March 1887. by Resolution of the 8th January 1934 
the above compositions are to pe! ul tain amendments in the Bye-laws of the said Inst 
for every completed year of met *) | R Institute ite vhich Resolution was confirmed at a Spe lal Genet 


after the first five years, a1 t I te by 4 Mecting on the 22nd January 1934: 

per annum for every complet r of ership of the \np WuHereas by Article 33 of the said Supplem 
Royal Institute, with a minimut f £6 6s. in Charter it is provided no Bye-laws shall be of any tor 
the case of Feiiows and £4 4 ! \ssociates and iliditv whatever unless and until they have been app 


Licentiates. Lords of the Council: 





applic 1- 


elicihie 


L1D 


C to the 
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‘Retired 
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»y resolu- 
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fourth lit 
ceventeenth line, and insert the following words: 





14 April 1934 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
Anp WoirREAS the said amendments of the Bye-laws have 
tted to the Lords of the Council for allowance: 


NOW. THEREFORE, Their Lordships, having taken the 


aid amendments in the Bye-laws into consideration, are pleased 


e same as set forth in the Schedule to this Order. 
M. P. A. HANKEY. 
SCHEDULE 
\MEND MENTS IN THE BYE-LAWS OF THE Roya INSTITUTE 
oF British ARCHITECTS 
1) In Bye-law 24 delete all the words after **meeting” in the 
down to and including “Council” at the end of the 
“or before such Committee of not less than three members 
of the Council as the Council may depute at the com- 
mencement of each Session to investigate such matters on 
their behalf. The Council may also, if they think fit, initiate 
such a charge upon any information whatsoever and with- 
out previous receipt of a charge written and signed as 
aforesaid. Any such charge shall be considered and inves- 
tigated by the Council or Committee of the Council and 
should prima faci: grounds be found tor further proceed- 
ings, the Secretary shall send in a registered letter to the 
member against whom the charge is preferred, a state- 
ment of the charge, calling upon him to answer such 
charge in writing within fourteen days of the date of such 
letter or within such period as the Council or Committee 
of the Council may determine, and, at their discretion. to 
appear in person before a meeting of the Council or 
mectine of the Committee of the Council.’ 
In Bye-law 24, line thirty-one. inert the word “repri- 


mand”’ after “such”? and before “suspension.” 


{dd the following sub-clause at the end of Bye-law 28: 
Phe Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Competitions Com- 


mittee 
OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
When members are contemplating applying for appoint- 
ments overseas they are recommended to communicate with 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 


able information respecting conditions of employment, cost of 


living, climatic conditions, etc. 
THE LICENTIATESHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. AND THE 
ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT 
The Council have decided that after 31 December 1933 no 
applications for admission to membership as Licentiates will be 


considered unless the candidates’ names have been entered on 
the Register of Registered Architects. 


THE USE OF THE TITLES “CHARTERED ARCHI- 
FECT” AND *““REGISTERED ARCHITECT” 


Now that the Registration Act is in force, the Council have 


been asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title “Registered Architect”? by members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been placed on the Register, and who already have the 





ght to use the designation “Chartered Architect.” 
The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. who 


ave been registered should use the designation “Chartered 


and Registered Architect.” 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
\s a result of disciplinary action under Bye-law 24 Mr. Hug! 


Gault has ceased to be a member of the R.I.B.A. 


Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the following have ceased 


he me bers of the R.I.B.A.: 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 599 
Ay Associates: 

Keith Arnold Braden. 

Otto Sigismund Doll. 
As Licentiates: 

Philip Roland Berry. 


Charles Cayley. 


Competitions 


COMPETITION FOR NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM, WORKSOP 

Phe Competitions Committee desire to call the attention ol 
Members to the fact that the Conditions of the above com- 
petluion are not in accordance with the Regulations of the 
R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In the 
meantime, Members should not take part in the competition. 


BEDFORD: PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL 
The Bedford Corporation are proposing to hold a limited 
competition for a new School to be erected at London Road, 
at a cost of £35,000, and have appointed Mr. J. R. Leathart 
| F.], to act as Assessor. Conditions are not vet available. 


BELFAST NEW SANATORIUM BUILDINGS 
lhe Belfast Education Committee are proposing to hold a 
competition for new Sanatorium buildings at Whiteabbey and 


Graymount and Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F.] has been appointed to 
Conditions are not yet available. 


Phomas Henry Mace. 


Walter Ernest Jefferiss. 
William James Stimpson. 


act as Assessor. 


PROPOSED CHURCH AT EARLHAM, NORWICH 


The Norwich Church Building Fund Committee are 
proposing to erect a Church at Earlham, Norwich, and are 
inviting architects resident or practising in the Diocese of 
Norwich, who wish to compete, to submit illustrations of their 
work. Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., F.S.A. [/.], has been 
appointed assessor and will select three architects to enter the 
final stage of the competition, each of whom will receive the 
sum of fifty guineas. The closing date for receiving entries for 
the preliminary competition is 26 April. 

SLOUGH : NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

[he Slough Urban District Council invite architects to 
submit in competition, designs for new Council Offices to be 
erected at Salt Hill. 

Assessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F-.]. 

Premiums: £250, £150 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 26 June 1934. 

Last day for questions: 23 April 1934. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. F. R. Duxbury, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, Slough. Deposit £1 Is. 

SWINDON: PROPOSED TOWN HALL EXTENSION 

Phe Town Council of Swindon propose to hold a competition 
for Extensions to the present Town Hall, and Mr. A. B. 
Knapp-Fisher [/.] has been appointed by the President of the 
R.I.B.A. to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been 
drawn up. 

COMPETITION FOR THE LAY-OUT OI 
VILLAGE” 

Che proprietors of the Builder invite suggestions for the gene- 
ral lay-out of an Ideal Village on garden city lines, suitable for 
a population of about 5,000 persons. 


AN “IDEAL 
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Column 
WANTED ENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEMI 
Oe ee ARCHITECTS 

é The 
are over has been a matter 
man since interest rates on gilt-edged and other safe s 
fallen with no immediate The 
time when a few thousand pounds meant comfort, 





FOR 


provision of an adequate pension when wor! ing days 
of grave concern to the professional 
icks have 
re was a 
but those 
days have and the scheme of pension and family insur 
ance outlined below makes its appearance at a most opportune 


ne o 
prospect of recovery 
vone, 


moment, 
The 
s I t lle muttee 
rite Be N 124 ! > all 
IM WANTEI Societies. . 
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scheme has been formulated by the Insurance Com 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society and is available to 
members of the R.I.B.A. and Allied and Associated 
\n adequate pension can be se¢ ured, fixed in amount, 
every way guaranteed, together the benefit ofa 
pension, payable for life and similarly guaranteed, if 


ol 


y : 
x ts 


in with 
member does not reach retirement age. 

The scheme designed on the broadest and the 
ber without dependants may take advantage of the pen- 
the commuted for a cash 
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mn benefit alone pension can be 


ol 
if desired, 
BENEFITS UNDER THE SCHEMI 


under the scheme include: 
\ Member's Pension, which may be effected for units of £50 
payable monthly on attainment 

anni ary of entry 65. This pension is 


ra minimum period of five years and payable 


enerits 
per annum, and commencing 
learest to age 
anteed 
ainder of life. 
ivable 


but to the widow 


rei. 
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the dis- 
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benef e member dies before age 


ension is adjusted in accordance with 


is 
between the ages of the member and his wife. 
amily Provision. Under this benefit a payment of £50 yearly 
made to the dependant from the date of death of the member 
intil attainment of the anniversary previously 
tione i. after which Benefit No. vailable. 
ision can be made for any number of units (of £50 per 
a maximum of £500 per annum. 
adopting a scheme which is limited to me ‘mbers of the 
hitectural profession, the Committee has been able to secure 
than would obtainable by 


2 becomes a 


mi) up to 


ir¢ 
re advantageous terms be 
bers individually. 
\lembers are entitled to claim rebate of Income 
periodical contributions the scheme both in 
cted Fel transferred to Class of pension and of family provision benefit. 
An enquiry card is enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL 
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